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Story of How Sinclair 
Got Its Oil Drilling 


Concession in Ethiopia 


Typical of American oil industry 
investments in searching for oil 
throughout the world, yet unique 
in at least one respect, is Sinclair 
Petroleum Co.’s oil-seeking venture 
in Ethiopia. The African mission 
typifies the industry’s constant 
search for new sources of crude. 

Not so typical is the agreement 
under which Sinclair sent its men 
into Ethiopia to make their oil ex- 
plorations. Haile Selassie’s govern- 
ment permitted Sinclair to draft its 
own terms of an agreement which 
gave the company a concession for 
all of Ethiopia’s 350,000 square 
miles. 


Having spudded in its first well 
(Gumburru No. 1—photo at right), 
Sinclair had no assurance yet that 
oil would be found or that its more 
than $2 million investment so far 
would pay off. For a detailed ac- 
count of Sinclair’s hunt for oil in 
Ethiopia, see p. 22. 


TBA Section 


Experience of one major oil company’s full- 
scale campaign to sell shock absorbers through 
service stations is related. Started this year, 
reports so far indicate that sale of shock absor- 
ber replacements ranks high in dollar volume 
among accessory sales at stations. NPN staff 


writer tells how program was set up. P. 26. 
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Sinclair's Ethiopian well, Gumburru No. 


Fuel Oil Section 


Report by Federal Power Commission shows 
electric utility plants are shifting rapidly from 
coal to oil and gas. P. 32... Oil burning equip- 
ment exports show upward trend so far this 
year. P. 34... Price factors are stressed to 
emphasize rapidly expanding natural gas com- 
petition to fuel oil heat in the New England 
area. P. 35. 















































S|MPLE DRY ADJUSTMENT 


INCREMENTS 
IN FRACTIONAL 
TO A FINE DEGREE OF ACCURACY 
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Another feature of 
NEW BRODIE BiRotor METERS 


Precision dry adjustment in positive and exact increments to as fine 
a degree as 5 100 of 1%, while the meter is under pressure—and 
without loss of liquid, is readily and quickly accomplished with the 
new complete line of Brodie BiRotor Meters. Positive gear synchro- 
nized mechanism—completely self contained, and with sealed-in 
life time lubrication, avoids the use of frictional adjusting devices. 
Push-Pull pin adjustment unit is completely standard and inter- 
changeable on all Brodie BiRotor Models. Combined with the many 





* ALL-STEEL HOUSING , other exclusive features such as welded all-steel housing, readily 
* STREAM FLOW DESIGN replaceable measuring element, true rotary operation, Brodie Bi- 
* FRICTION FREE OPERATION Rotor Meters are the last word in precision performance. Get full 
*% TRUE-ROTARY PERFORMANCE details by writing, today. 


ALL-STEEL 


Bropile Bik” METERS 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. 61ST & LOWELL, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
Division Offices: CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK CITY + 59 £. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO 5S + 2101S. SAN PEDRO, LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
302 SOUTH PEARL ST., DALLAS 1, TEXAS - 221-9TH AVE. NORTH, SEATTLE 9, WASH. + REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











ETHYL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Vehicle Research, Fuel Research, Aviation 


Products Research, Engine Research, Basic 


Research, Chemical Research, Chemical 
Engineering, Technical Service, Manufac- 
turing Research. 


One Research Laboratory 
Working for Many 


Gasoline is produced by many types of 
companies having varied operations and 
interests. Some companies manufacture 
it from crude oil; others recover it from 
natural gas. For one group it is the 
major product; for a second group it 
is less important than other products. 
One refiner markets on a national scale; 
another supplies a more limited area. 
Every one of these companies is impor- 
tant—an essential element in the busi- 
ness known as the Oil Industry, which 
makes gasoline available to the motor- 


ing public through thousands of outlets. 

Regardless of the nature of a refiner’s 
operations, Ethyl’s research and tech- 
nical service program is designed to 
assist him in the economical production 
of gasoline to meet today’s and tomor- 
row’s requirements. In the aggregate, 
this program is intended to serve those 
interests which all refiners have in com- 
mon, but in addition it is planned to 
contribute to the solution of the tech- 
nical problems which are encountered 
by individual refiners. 


ETHYL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


1600 WEST EIGHT MILE ROAD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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2600 CAJON ROAD, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 








NOW —a MARLOW Self-Priming Centrifugal 


power take-off tank truck pump! 


For the first time, truck engine idling speed is 
converted to the smooth, quiet, high capacity self- 
priming centrifugal operation so long sought in a 
pump by major and independent petroleum handlers. 


As in the Esso tank truck installation shown, 
a specially designed, built-in gear increaser permits 
direct coupling to the power take-off. Pumping is 
fast yet extremely quiet. 

Marlow’s free-flow design and exclusive “‘dif- 
fuser” priming method ‘enable this new Marlow 
to prime and purge itself automatically. It doesn’t 
vapor lock. It has no auxiliary priming devices . 
nothing to get out of order. It can pump one 
compartment after another without attention. 


And since the pump does not depend on close 
tolerances or sliding surfaces, a longer, trouble-free 
life is assured. Furthermore, the self-compensating 


shaft seal — a Marlow exclusive — provides a safe, 
drip-proof seal. 

Note the simple construction of the gear in- 
creaser. It is this compact specially made helical 
gear unit that helps keep the operation virtually 
noiseless — and the flow as steady as Niagara. 

This efficient, ruggedly constructed pump, com- 
plete with gears, is made in 2- and 3-inch sizes, 
capacities from 20 to 200 GPM, high and low 
pressure, flanged or threaded connections. 

For more details about the full Marlow line 
of pumps for handling petroleum products, including 
this new Type G power take-off pump, write for 
the new bulletin, “Petroleum Product Pumps.” 


MARLOW PUMPS ¢ RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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THE NEWS WEEKLY OF THE OIL [MOUSER 


COMING MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 

New York Oil Heating Assn., Hotel Statler, 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 7 

National Oil Jobbers Council, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ul., Nov. 7-8. 

American [Petroleum Institute, 29th annual 
meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Nov. NEWS SECTION . . . . ° ° ad ° ° ” ° 1 
7-10. . 

American Petroleum Credit Assn., 25th annual 
convention, The Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., Nov. 14-16, FEATURE INDEX . 

Petroleum Marketers Assn. of New Jersey, 
dinner meeting, Bordentown, N. J., Nov. 17. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, SINCLAIR IN ETHIOPIA—Story of Sinclair's efforts to find oil in 
_— er os mee Statler, New York, Ethiopia is unusual in that the company was allowed to drait it 
Oil Dealers Assn. of Arkansas, 15th annual own terms in the agreement with Haile Sela ‘ yovernment 
convention, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ar- ‘ : , P has 
kansas, Mov. 98-38 . giving Sinclair a concession for Ethiopia’s entire 350,000 square 
miles 22 
DECEMBER ' 
Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Hermitage Hotel, TBA SECTION—One major oil company is conducting a! ill-scale 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 4-6. 1 tevtione 26 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, campaign to sell shock absorbers through service itions, p. 40 
bong, De. ae a .... Brief items concerning new TBA merchandise and activities 
’ a., aC. 4-4 = 2 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, annual of manufacturers, p. 28... . Tabulation of profits in TBA per 1,000 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., : : SE ne 26 
Dec. 5-7. gals. of gasoline given by one manufacturer, p. 2 
Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., Hotel : os ; a : 
Paxton, Omaha, Neb., Dec, 6-7. FUEL OIL—Electric utility plants are shifting rapidly from 11 to 
: oil and gas .... Exports of oil burning equipment show u 
JANUARY nd gas, p. 32 Exports © ume ctype 
srr : : > har tre ead to emp 72 
Society of Automotive Engineers, annual meet- ward trend in 1949, p 34... . Price factors st! sed mpnasize 
ins. — Hotel, Detroit, Mich., rapidly expanding natural gas competition to fuel oil heat in New 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., trade England area, p. 35 32 
show and banquet, Hotel Brown, Louisville, é - : 
Ky., Jan. 10-11 GREASE TERMINOLOGY—Clarification of terms used to describe 
North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Raleigh, ara ooel he a ae ee ee 
N. C., Jan. 11 greases or new descriptive terms for selecting and applying lut 
Northwest Petroleum Assn., St. Paul Hotel, ricants was asked at the annual meeting of the National Lubri 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan, 11-12. . 
Florida Independent Petroleum Marketers cating Grease Institute 30 


Assn., Hotel George Washington, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Jan. 20. 
Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., annual 


—— Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga., DEPARTMENTS 


FEBRUARY 








Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., annual convention, About Oil People 53 
Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, Feb. 6-7. Ad sera’ Ind 56 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., exhibit vertisers naex 
show and convention, Hotel Pere Marquette, Ahead of the News 5 
Peoria, Ill., Feb. 14-16 : 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., 24th annual con- Atlantic Coast Comment 7 
vention, Hotel Schroeder and Milwaukee Fditorial 19 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc., Feb. 28- -daitoria 
March 1 Fuel Oil 32 

MARCH Markets 37 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- Midweat Comment 7 
vention and marketing exposition, Hotel Miawest omment 
Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, March Oil Price 42 
7-9 ° Pree 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Inc., Pacific Coast Commen 3 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., March c ‘ 48 
9-10 otatistics 

Missouri Petroleum Assn., annual trade show TBA 26 
and convention, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 

Mo., March 13-14, 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., annual 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 

March 27-29 PUBLICATION OFFICE: 1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio, CHerry 7672 
APRIL Cable Address: ‘‘PLATTOIL, Clevelandohio’’. Cable inquiries are answered by mail 

National Petroleum Assn., Hotel Cleveland unless sufficient funds in United States money are advanced for cabled reply. 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 12-14. NEWS BUREAUS 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., convention and ex- P : 
hibit, Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich., New York COlumbus 5-1695 Chicago HArrison 7-5901 
April 18-19 50 West S0th St., New York 20 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 5 

Oil Heat Institute of America, 27th annual Washington NAtional 3477 Tulsa 3-7132 
convention and exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., 1046 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 901 World Bldg., Tulsa 3 
April 24-28. H 

. , ouston ATwood 8-0413 

National Highway Users Conference, third - ‘ 
highway transportation congress, Hotel May- 320 First National Bank Bidg., Houston 2 — : 
flower, Washington, D. C., April 26-27. Editors of National Petroleum News accept no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., mid-year Subscription rate $5 per year in United States, Mexico and Pan-American Countries; 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., April $6.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries. Current copies 20 cents, except special issues; 
27-29. ; back copies more than two months old 30 cents per copy. Trade Mark Registered U. S 

MAY Patent Office. Copyright 1949 by the National Petroleum Publishing Company. Entered 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Hotel Roose- as second class matter January 17, 1910 at Cleveland, Ohio, post office under act of 

velt, New York, N. Y., May 14-16 March 3, 1879, by the National Petroleum Publishing Company 
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Larger or smaller RA Zi E Propa He 
a I divers pom PAYLOADER 


STANDARD FEATURES .f ¢- FRAZIER PROPANE PAYLOADER  ; 
9078 WATER GALLON TWIN PROPANE TRANSPORT 


@ Twin barrels, mounted in steel cradles, 46”°O0Dx31' 8” overall, ASME code U-69, maximum WP 200, heads A-212 B FBX, shell A-2172 B FBX, 
300 hammer test, 400% final test. 


Valves and fittings for propane operation. 16'2x6" WHA or vacuum actuated brakes. 


Two hose carriers in cradles. Bolted upper fifth wheel plate. 
Telescope landing supports. Custom-made to fit your individual requirements. 
Basket type tire carrier. Greater payloads. 
Spoke or disc wheels with large rims or wheels. Painted any color o¢ colors. 


ICC and States’ requirements lighting in water-tight conduit. 10.00x20-12 ply Ist line tires. 


Streamline skirting. 12 months warranty. 


18,000= Standard Forge Axles 


FRAZIER — TANDEM UNIT CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


The load is always evenly distributed on each axle and each of the four wheels. 


@ Economical maintenance and fewer break-downs for the tandem operator and 
fewer wearing parts. 


Equally smooth braking on all four wheels due to the fact that both axles are 
pulled by sturdy radius rods instead of being pushed. 


All radius rods mounted in rubber 

All four wheels have complete freedom of movement. 

Complete flexibility gives less shock and easier performance of tank. 

Six point suspension. 

Less maintenance. 

Two greasing points, one cach equalizer. ? 
Needed bearings suspended. 

Easier pulling. 

Load cqualization 


Lower center of gravity. 


Designed for transports. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 





Springfield Body & Trailer Company 


1631 College St Phone 7606-7-8 Springfield, 1 | | 
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EAST VS. MIDWEST—Some East Coast jobbers are 
not too hopeful they can get the National Oil Jobbers 
Council to go along with their desire for a ringing 
declaration against any additional restrictions on oi! 
imports. They see midwestern members of the Jobber 
Council, for a variety of reasons, as lukewarm to 
their views. As a result, these Atlantic Coast jobbers 
hazard a guess that any resolution on imports adopted 
at the council meeting next week will be tempered by 
the “middle of the road”’ position of the midwesterners. 


QUALITY CONTEST—Recent completions of new re- 
fining equipment emphasize again the fact that right 
now oil company advertising departments are planning 
1950 campaigns and that they are almost certain 
to feature claims for gasoline superiority to a far 
greater extent than at any time since prewar. Some 
of the refinery additions were started back when there 
was a shortage of products, with the full knowledge 
that the shortage might be over before the new facili- 
ties could be put into service. Efforts now will be 
directed to selling the output of these enlarged and 
improved plants. 


DISTRIBUTION SHIFT ?—Construction of new high- 
ways inevitably changes the map of gasoline distribu- 
tion, but those who know the West Coast say that the 
changes will be more drastic there than elsewhere in 
the country. The reason for this is that West Coast 
motorists buy more gasoline at highway stations than 
do motorists on the East Coast. The result is likely 
to be large marketing building programs by com- 
panies on the West Coast when the new freeways and 
ys planned in that area (particularly in 
are near completion. 


superhighw: 
Californi< 


A DEPLETED VIEW—A group of top government 


oil-policy officials are studying the idea of proposing 


to the Tr iry Department a new approach to de- 
pletion allowance of 27.5°% which oil industry now 
has in figuring its U. S. income taxes. This group 
conced that additional drilling costs in recent years 
may have made 27.5% allowance insufficient, but 
doesn’t favor increasing the allowance as a solution. 
Instead roposal getting consideration would allow 
full recovery of exploration and drilling costs, with 
owners of wells then being subject to same taxes as 


any other iness enterprise. 
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LUBE TRADE WIND—How soon branded motor oils 
will be affected by the generally soft lubricating oil 
market is a question uppermost in the minds of some 
refiners. To date, only the unbranded market has 
suffered from the scramble for domestic business oc- 
casioned by increased production from new lube oil 
plants, and the anticipated decline in export demand 
(see Oct. 26 NPN, P. 9). 


A FINE POINT—Internal Revenue Bureau is telling 
Independent oil compounders that the federal excise 
tax on lube oils does not apply to “replacement” trans- 
mission fluid sold for use in Chrysler Corp. cars with 
automatic transmissions. But, IRB states, tax is appli- 
cable to replacement fluid for automatic transmission 
cars of General Motors Corp. Reasons given by IRB are 
that Chrysler cars use the fluid only for “propellant 
purposes,” while GM autos get both lubrication and 
propulsion from the fluid. Agency explains that a pro- 
vision of the lube oil tax law exempts lube oil sold for 
non-lubricating purposes. In addition, IRB notes that 
transmission fluids for all types of cars are tax-free 
when placed in new cars at the auto factories, because 
tax statutes exempt items which are component parts 
of commodity, such as a car, when that commodity 
as a whole is taxed under a federal excise levy. 


NEW APPROACH—Laboratory work is going on now 
on an entirely new approach to the matter of an in- 
ternal combustion engine's efficient utilization of fuel. 
It involves a complete change in the nature of an en- 
gine’s combustion chamber and may show greatly in- 
creased fuel economy and efficiency, but may also re- 
sult in reducing repair expense for the motorist. Tests 
right now are being conducted on one cylinder models. 


OCTANE ANSWER ?— It is entirely possible that the 
problem of supplying higher octane gasoline to fuel 
higher compression ratio engines may be solved with 
a fuel which will knock present octane rating methods 
askew. Presently, it appears possible to produce th 
fuel economically but there are bugs yet to be ironed 
out. The fuel is, of course, still in the laboratory 


stage. 
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a has three meanings, according to Web- 
ster. Growth. Movement forward. Improvement. 


We have just observed Oil Progress Week, dedicated 
to the year’s accomplishments of the Petroleum In- 
dustry. Cities Service contributes to the celebration 
an expression of confidence in the industry’s future, 
and a record born of that confidence. 


For example, Cities Service completed during the 
year 1949 three major projects 


a $20,000,000 expansion of its East Chicago 
refinery. 


a $30,000,000 26-inch gas pipe line from the 
Hugoton field in Kansas to Kansas City. 


a $42,000,000 lube plant, the most modern in 
the world, at Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


This expenditure of nearly $100,000,000 is progress by 
growth and movement. It is also progress by im- 
provement . . . of processes and products. 


For example, the lube plant puts into practice the 
knowledge of a life-time study of combustion. Cities 
Service, between 1929 and 1949, analyzed the com- 
bustion of ten million vehicles. In the nine days 
preceding Pearl Harbor it analyzed 24,409 motors 
for the Office of Civilian Defense. 


Cities Service has a first-hand knowledge of what is 
expected of a motor oil today. 


To live up to the “‘improvement”’ definition of prog- 
ress, Cities Service engineers and researchers, work- 
ing together, are making available dai'y from this 
new plant 6000 barrels of lubricating oils designed to 
meet the many varied needs of this modern age of 
wheels. 


The national welfare requires quality products today 
as never before. The temperatures, pressures and 
speeds of America’s industrial engines and war ma- 
chines are increasing almost by the hour. This calls 
for better grade oils, the finest oils that can be pro- 
duced. The.demand for super-lubricants is impera- 
tive, and for thousands of tons per year. The new 
Lake Charles plant stands ready to meet this demand 
in both quantity and quality. 


We feel it is fitting to chronicle these activities, 
because, after all, the progress of an industry is but 
the sum total of its component parts. 


Progress through Service has been the motto hanging 
on our wall from the beginning. It is something more 
than a motto. Customers who bought $600,000,000 
of our goods last year testify that service, as practiced 
by this Company, is in assisting users to get more 
out of petroleum products than they would other- 
wise obtain. 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


Progre : through Service 
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Herbert A. Yocom’s Washington column does not appear this 
Instead, as part of a story on page 11, Mr. Yocom presents 
his analysis of the difficulties confronting the industry from Wash- 

















An example of 
an Independent 
Mr. Castle oil jobber who 
converted his 
business to the status of a consumer 
co-operative in order to compete with 
the farm co-ops on a more equitable 
tax basis is the Miller Community 
Oil Co. at Miller, S.D., operated by 
J. C. (Jack) Terry. 

Mr. Terry purchased the 95,000-gal. 
bulk plant in 1931 and for eight years 
operated it as a private enterprise 
business. During those years he saw 
farm co-ops taking root around him 
and was beset by continuous price 
wars which cut his profits to a slim 
margin and endangered his personal 
investment. 

By 1939, after studying all the an- 
gles carefully, Mr. Terry decided that 
the safest and most profitable course 
he could pursue under the circum- 
stances would be to become a com- 
munity co-op. First he incorporated 
the company as a consumer co-op un- 
der the South Dakota co-op laws. 
Then, from among his personal friends 
he selected a five-member board of 
directors. To them he sold—on paper 
—the bulk plant, equipment and stock 
on hand for $17,000. They, in turn, 
hired Mr. Terry at a set salary to 
operate the business. 

Of the 1,700 shares of stock in the 
new corporation, valued at $10 each, 
one share was sold to each of the five 
directors. Mr. Terry held the remain- 
der in escrow to be issued to patrons. 
The first $10 of patronage dividends 
to each customer went for the pur- 
chase of one share of stock but each 
customer was limited to 10 shares and 
the company now hes 400 sharehold- 
ers. Mr. Terry retains 900 shares of 
stock in escrow, for which he has 
taken, notes. This means the com- 
pany owes him $9,000 of the purchase 
price which he would collect when- 
ever the business was sold. In such 
an event, the remainder of the pur- 
chase price would be _ distributed 
among the stockholders according to 
the number of shares they own. 

+ * * 


As contrasted to many farm co-ops, 
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MIDWEST—By Leonard Castle 


Independent Jobber Converts 


To Co-Op; Business Thrives 


Mr. Terry’s company has paid at least 
a 10% patronage dividend in cash 
each year, instead of issuing a! divi- 
dends in the form of certificates 
rather than cash and using this money 
for tax-free expansion. During the 
company’s first year as co-op, cash 
dividends amounting to $3,000 were 
paid. For each of the last two years 
the cash dividends have totaled about 
$19,000 and during the last nine years 
the company has paid out dividends 
amounting to about $100,000. Mr. 
Terry recommends to the board each 
year the amount of dividencs he be- 
lieves should be paid and the board 
in the past always has followed his 
suggestion. 


The Miller Community Oil Co. also 
differs from the average farm co-op 
in that it does pay some federal taxes 
although the amount, as compared 
with a private business, is negligible. 
For example, the company’s net in- 
come last year was $23,900 and the 
amount of patronage dividends paid 
was $19,000. This left about $4,900 
as working capital and federal tax 





Interpreting the Oil News 





was paid on that amount. Private 
business, of course, would have paid 
tax on the entire $23,900. A farm 
co-op, on the other hand, would have 
paid no tax on any part of the $23,900 
although persons receiving the patron- 
age dividends, whether paid in cash or 
in paper, would be subject to federal 
income tax on the amount of the divi- 
dend. 

Mr. Terry, in addition to his salary 
as manager of the business, is paid 
rent by the company on a service sta- 
tion he owns and interest on the 
money he still has invested in the 
business. He and his family own 30 
shares of stock on which they receive 
annual interest. His personal income, 
through this arrangement, plus ex- 
pansion of operations, has increased 
some 50% annually since the company 
became a Co-op. 

* . * 


The company markets through the 
one service station at Miller, and 
three farm trucks. In 1939 it had a 
gallonage of 200,000 which had in- 
creased to 960,000 last year. During 
the past 10 years, Mr. Terry said, the 
company grew from a $75,000 a year 
business to one of $222,000. 

An important point is that as soon 
as Mr. Terry switched to a co-opera- 
tive basis it was a hard blow to the 
farm oil co-ops attempting to gain a 
foothold in the area. 

The regular payment of cash divi- 
dends by the Miller Community Oil 
Co. has attracted steady customers, 
particularly among persons who 
otherwise would have joined one of 
the farm co-ops, Mr. Terry said. They 
are much happier receiving a dividend 
in cash rather than in the form of a 
certificate payable at some vague 
future date, he said. 

Mr. Terry’s company has marketed 
Kanotex products since 1936. 





We've run on- 
to some “must” 
reading for the 
man who: 

1. Believes that business is the 
business of business—and that gov- 
ernment should encourage it but not 
take over its prerogatives. 

2. Thinks that the oil business will 
be better if all business is better, 
abroad as well as at home. 

We have in mind a booklet of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 


Mr. Bjorkback 


ATLANTIC COAST—By Raymond E. Bjorkback 


Oil Men Active in Formulating 


International Investors’ Code 


setting forth the chamber’s “Inter- 
national Code of Fair Treatment for 
Foreign Investments” and an apropos 
report of the chamber’s Committee 
on Foreign Investment. 

With a direct hand—-guided in part 
by oil men—it points a _ course 
through the stir over sterling-dollar 
difficulties, ECA policy, the Presi- 
cent’s Point Four for envigorating 
the world’s underdeveloped areas, and 
what have you. 

Its concern is for the early re- 
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Standard Oil welcomes to Chicago the our sincere wishes that all of you 
29th Annual meeting of the Ameri- will have an enjoyable visit and a 
can Petroleum Institute. We extend successful, constructive convention. 
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vival of a free flow of private capital 
investments to speed up economic de- 
velopment and raise standards of 
living. Its immediate objective is a 
climate of confidence and _ stability 
encouraging to the potential investor. 


The code offers a model treaty 
which could be followed in negoti- 
ating bilateral or multilateral trea- 
ties, even fer unilateral action for in- 
dividual governments. 

Among experts of 32 countries who 
drew up the code were Leo D. Welch, 
treasurer of Jersey Standard, and 
S. Vernon Smith, manager of the 
Shell Petroleum Co., Ltd., Australia. 


3usinessmen of all 32 countries sub- 
scribed to the code last June at 
Quebec in the 12th biennial congress 
of the international chamber. On the 
board of trustees of the U. S. section 
of the chamber, the United States 
Council, are such men as R. G. Follis, 
board chairman of Standard of Cali- 
fornia; Alexander Fraser, Shell Oil 
Co. chairman; B. Brewster Jennings, 
president of Socony-Vacuum; W. S&S. S. 
todgers, chairman of the Texas Co., 
and Mr. Welch. 

In adopting the code, the chamber’s 
members pledged themselves to bring 
the document to the early attention 
and consideration of their individual 
government”, the Economic and- So- 
cial Council of the United Nations, 
and the public. 

In effect, there businessmen ex- 
pressed the opinion that a substantial 
number of governments should let 
down barriers to international invest- 
ment before the ECA program term- 
inates in 1952. 

If those governments do not, the 
chamber believes, much of the ac- 
complishments of the Marshall Plan 
will be temporary rather than per- 
manent, 

On the other hand, if an _ inter- 
national economic climate prevails in 
which foreign investments are ready 
to take up the slack, then the Mar- 
shall Plan will have been a real 
creative force in history. 


In the opinion of the chamber’s 
foreign investment committee, ‘“ex- 
ports” of capital by such devices as 
ECA and the Export-Import Bank 
should be regarded as temporary 
emergency measures since the gov- 
ernment must obtain that capital 
from the public, through borrowing 
or raising taxes. 

The committee also has ‘“‘a serious 
warning” against “the misleading 
distinction between ‘developed’ and 
‘underdeveloped’ countries and the 
unfortunate antagonism it artificially 
creates.” 

“There is no country in the world,” 
the committee insists, “that has not 
scope for further economic growth 
and, especially under a regime of 
private enterprise, capital may move 
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at the same time from investors in 
Country A to investment outlets in 
Country B, and from investors in 
Country B to investment outlets in 
Country A.” 

A committee of the U. S. section 
of the chamber, in a report of its 
own, takes similar exception to Presi- 
dent Truman’s plan for “underdevel- 
oped” areas, recommending that he 
appoint a committee of government 
officials and business and nancial 
leaders to explore possibilities for 
broadening his Point Four project. 

“The problem,” says this commit- 
tee alco, “is to devise a program 
ba-ed mainly on private capital and 
private enterprise which will avoid 
undue government’ supervision of 
private business, on the one hand, 


and any taint of exploitation under 
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the protection of the flag, on the 
other hand.” 

The group suggests that exchange 
controls and multiple rates of ecx- 
change constitute some of the ‘‘ma- 
jor” barriers which adherence to the 
chamber’s code would remov In so 
doing, the committee touches on what 
is perhaps the toughest problem con- 
fronting U. S. oil companies with in- 
vestments abroad today 

So, if you write the U. S. Council 
of the chamber (18 East 4ist St., 
New York 17, N. Y.) for a copy of 
the code for foreign investments, you 
may want to ask at the same time 
for a copy of “Intelligent Interna- 
tional Investment,” a report of the 
council’s Committee on Business Par- 
ticipation in Foreign Economic De- 
velopment.” + 





One of the 

early champions 

Mr. Breese of the self-ser- 

vice movement 

bolted from the ranks last week as 

signs of price warfare spread among 
Independent dealers. 

Eagle Oil & Refining Co., long 
described as one of the major sup- 
pliers of serve-yourself stations in 
California, stated that the self-serves 
“have had their day” and proclaimed 
its intention of joining “the trend 
back to service.” Eagle didn’t say it 
was closing down self-serves or in- 
structing operators to revert to full- 
service operations. It did, however, 
announce a new marketing policy 
which features uniform minimum re- 
tail prices for both types of opera- 


_tion, thus eliminating the incentive 


that made self-serves, i.e. the savings. 

In adopting this stand, Eagle cen- 
sured the “ridiculously misleading 
prices” that have been posted, Eagle 
did not blame the self-serves by di- 
rect reference, but the implication 
was there. An Eagle spokesman 
said serve-yourself stations carried 
the discount plan to extremes. The 
implication was that _ self-serves 
forced continued price-chopping that 
resulted in the marketing of in- 
ferior gasoline. 

Eagle said simply that it would 
post definite prices that would pre- 
vail at all Eagle stations and would 
guarantee the quality of its gasolines. 

* * + 

While Eagle was busy revising its 
marketing policy, price signs 
throughout Greater Los Angeles re- 


PACIFIC COAST—By Frank Breese 


Eagle De-Emphasizes Self-Serve, 
Hits Misleading Price Postings 


flected the incipient warfare: 19.4c 
a gal., 19.9, 21.4, 21.6, 21.9. You could 
pick a decimal from 19.1 to 28 and 
find some station, somewhere with 
some gasoline to match the price. 
One station reportedly dropped its 
price on regular to 17.8c a gal., the 
lowest yet, if true 

The major brand dealers 
firm with their prices. In Los Angeles, 
they are more or less the same 
24.5c a gal. for regular and 27c for 
premium, 


stood 


* 


The self-serves blamed the new 
state law, regulating gasoline price 
signs, in part for the general price- 
weakening and indiscriminate pric- 
ing. 

Dan Lundberg, executive secre- 
tary of Serve-Yourself Gasoline Sta- 
tions Assn. said: “The. law requires 
the stations to post their retail 
prices if they advertise a savings 
Now for the first time, a lot of sta- 
tions have posted their prices in large 
letters. This has made motorists more 
price conscious than ever. Conse- 
quently, they are doing more shop- 
ping around, 

“As a result of the law, there are 
more price signs and posted prices 
than ever; and there’s more confu- 
sion.” 

And at Los Angeles, the Serve 
Yourself Gasoline Stations Assn. re- 
ported the arrest of Peter Gring of 
Peter Gring & Associates and Walter 
Simas, of Walter Simas Bros. station, 
Oakland, as the first under the new 
price sign law. The Simas trial is 
expected to be set this week. 








J. Howard Pew to Receive API's Gold Medal for Achievement 





Thirty-seven years ago, 30-year-old J. Howard Pew 
took over the reins of the oil company founded by his 
father, J. N. Pew, Sr. Seven years later young Mr. 
Pew became one of the founders of American Petroleum 
Institute. 


Thirty years after helping to start the API, that or- 
yanization this week (Nov. 2) honored Mr. Pew ky 
awarding him the 1949 Gold Medal for Distinguished 
Achievement. 

Mr. Pew, director and retired president of Sun Oil 
Co., will receive the Gold Medal in person next week 
it the API's 29th annual meeting in Chicago. The 
formal presentation will be made at a general session 
Nov. 9. At the age of 67, Mr. Pew becomes the fourth 
recipient of the API medal. 

Mr. Pew’s oil career began in 1901 with the discovery 
ff oil at Spindletop, Tex., when he left Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and took on a research job at 
his father’s Toledo, Ohio, refinery. His initial experience 
n the oil industry yielded not only a formula for produc- 
ing lubricating oil from Texas crude, but also developed 
n Howard Pew a penchant for diligence and hard work. 

From Toledo Howard Pew moved to Marcus Hook where 
he became assistant superintendent and then superin- 
tendent of Sun Oil's new refinery. During this period 
new oil discoveries in the Southwest and the growing 
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number of automobiles on highways spurred the rapid 
expansion of the oil industry. 

Commensurate with this fast industry growth was 
Howard Pew’s deep convictions about American free 
enterprise. He became the foe of those who sought to 
impose artificial restraints upon the economic activities 
and lives of men. 

He rallied vigorous opposition to the NRA code and 
after the end of World War II he fought for an early 
termination of OPA controls, declaring that a free price 
structure was the essence of a free competitive market. 
He pioneered the fight against excessive gasoline taxes, 
forming an organization in Pennsylvania which became 
a model for the Petroleum Industries Committee. He 
also assumed leadership in a fight against a proposed 
Anglo-American petroleum efreement. Fe saw in the 
proposed agreement the threat of an international oil 
cartel. 

Sometimes Howard Pew fought a2'one, other times as 
a spokesman for API, in which he held membership 
from its inception at the end of World War I. He was 
vice president in charge of the Redning Division of API 
from 1939 to 1946. 

During both World Wars, he helped cirect the war ef- 
forts of the oil industry, serving as a member of Na- 
tional Petroleum War Service Committee during World 
War I, and as a member of the Petroleum Industry 
War Council during World War I. 

Howard Pew took over as president of Sun Oil upon 
the death of his father in 1912. A few years later he, 
and his brother, J. N. Pew, Jr., launched the building of 
a shipyard at Chester, Pa. He backed his brother, J. N., 
also in building the oil industry's first product pipelines 
and supported his nephew, Arthur E. Pew, Jr., in accom- 
plishing the first large-scale commercial development of 
catalytic cracking to preduce high octane gasoline with- 
out the use of antiknock additives. 

During his 35 years as president, Sun Oil grew more 
than twenty-fold and extended its operations into 25 
states and Canada. 

Upon retirement from the Sun presidency, Mr. Pew 
turned increasing attention to cancer research; to serv- 
ing as a member of the Board of Trustees of Jefferson 
Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia; to Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pa., and to his duties as presi- 
dent of the trustees of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of U. S. He continues as a member 
of Sun's board of directors. 

Mr. Pew has been a member of National Assn. of 
Manufacturers for many years and recently was elected 
an honorary vice president for life. He also is a member 
of the Union League of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
Country ‘Club, Racquet Club and the Merion Cricket Club. 

His wife is the former Helen Jennings Thompson of 
Pittsburgh. Their home is in Ardmore, Pa. They have 
three children, George T. Pew of Haverford, Pa.; Mrs. 
Victor Sheronas, Ardmore, and Mrs, George B. Black, 
Narberth, Pa. 
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Vital Decisions Affecting Oil's Future 
Freedom Face 29th Convention of API 


Though Industry Picture Is Good Financially, 
Hazardous Political Road Seen Ahead by Leaders 


The following article, discussing the future of the API in view 
of the many threats to the oil industry’s freedom, was prepared by 
Warren C. Platt, editor and publisher of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS; Paul Wollstadt, news editor; Herbert A. Yocom, chief of 


NPN’s Washington news bureau. 


The oil business is good. Sales are 
holding up over the country as a 
whole. Supply and demand are in 
reasonable balance, even with nearly 
2,000,000 men out of work. With few 
exceptions, profits are attractive. The 
oil business never looked better from 
a sales and operating standpoint. 


Yet, as leaders of the oil industry 
pack their bags for next week’s 29th 
annual meeting of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute at Chicago, they 
look ahead and see plenty of trouble. 


There is deeper concern about oil’s 
future as a free industry in a competi- 
tive economy than in any previous 
peacetime year. Against this back- 
ground, the API will be making big 
decisions about itself—decisions in- 
volving the industry’s leadership and 
organization for the hazardous polit- 
ical road ahead. 


Three Primary Problems 


Three primary problems face the 
API: 

1. Finding a successor to Wil- 
liam R. Boyd, Jr., as chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the institute. 

2. Deciding how, or perhaps 
whether, the API should be reor- 
ganized to do a more effective job 
for the industry against these 
threats. 

3. Charting a course for the 
conduct of the industry as well 
as for the formal public relations 
program. 


There is no better example of the 
little thought the industry uas given 
its immense political problems in the 
past than fhe fact that no one has 
been groomed to succeed Mr. Boyd 
in the position which offers greater 
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opportunities and carries greater re- 
sponsibilities for industry-wide serv- 
ice than any other job in oil or per- 
haps even in any industry. 


Executives of the companies which 
are the biggest supporters of the 
API have done very well in training 
successors for themselves, insisting 
that there be a successor ready and 
able to replace even an assistant dis- 
trict manager in the smallest sales 
office. But though Mr. Boyd an- 
nounced a full year ago that he was 
preparing to retire from the API 
presidency, the week before the 29th 
annual meeting finds his successor 
still is not named. 


Considering the industry’s political 
problems and what might befall] the 
industry if those problems are not 
satisfactorily solved, there is no big- 
ger job in oil than the presidency 
of the API. The occupant of that 
office has the singular opportunity to 
spur the whole industry to recognize 
trouble before it hits and to do some- 
thing about it while there is still 
time. 


Last week’s meeting of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council was a pre- 
view of what the industry’s leaders 
may be thinking at next week’s API 
meeting. 


See Trouble Ahead 


These leaders were privately saying 
in Washington last week that they 
do see plenty of trouble ahead. The 
just-released remarks to the council 
by Walter S. Hallanan, speaking as 
chairman of NPC, confirm the many 
gloomy observations made to NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS reporters. 

Just before Mr. Hallanan spoke up, 


the council membership heard Walter 
Levy, former head of the Economic 
Co - operation Administration's oil 
branch, tell how the threatened over- 
expansion by the British, abetted by 
American ddllars, imperils the entire 
American oil position in foreign lands. 


Earlier, they had listened to Frank 
M. Porter, president of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Assn., present the 
preliminary report of his committee 
on the controversial subject of oil im- 
ports. (For an editorial discussing 
the imports problem, see p. 19 of 
this issue of NPN.) 

It was in this setting, then, that 
Mr. Hallanan noted that these are but 
two of many dangers and problems 
confronting the industry today and 
went on as follows: 


“It seems to me that there is one 
duty and one responsibility which we 
must face and face with real serious- 
ness, and that is, if there was ever a 
time when the oil industry should 
have unity, harmony, and a solid 
front, it is now. This is the one 
time of all when the oil industry 
cannot have a house divided. 


“We must present a solid front, a 
united front, a harmonious front, be- 
cause while one phase of these seri- 
ous problems may affect only one 
part of our petroleum industry, an- 
other phase will affect another; and 
they all finally come down to one 
common stream; and we all have an 
interest in the preservation and in 
the stability of our free American oil 
economy,” he warned. 


There were several things that par- 
ticularly worried the oil men who 
were assembled in Washington last 
week. 

One of them is the bill by Rep. 
Harris (D., Ark.) proposing the crea- 
tion of a “Petroleum Policy Council” 
which would “co-ordinate, clarify and 
recommend” federal policies relating 
to oil. Although Mr. Harris is not 
one who might be suspected of want- 
ing to give the industry a kicking 
around, or to subject it to federal 
controls, his bill generally is regard- 
ed either in whole or in part as con- 
taining the seeds of danger for the 
industry. That is why NPC on Oct. 
25 accepted with such alacrity the in- 
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vitation of the Interior Department 
that it appoint a committee to study 
this legislation and submit a report 
thereon. 


Other Problems Listed 


Still other problems—besides, of 
course, the dynamite-laden imports 
and overseas development problems 
include: 

1. The certainty that the next ses- 
sion of Congress will undertake a 
full-scale review of the 27.5% deple- 
tion allowance producers have en- 
joyed since 1926; 

2. Such matters as the resolution 
by Rep. O’Hara (R., Minn.) which, as 
someone has so aptly remarked, pro- 
poses an investigation of the indus- 
try for every sin of which it has been 
accused since the Drake well. 

3. Numerous other investigations, 
including that of prices by Senator 
Maybank’s (D., S. C.) committee. 

1. The driving urge of the Interior 
Department to get into the synthetics 
business. 

5. The sniping at oil, along with 
other industries, by the Federal Trade 
Commission which just a _ couple 
weeks ago said it would adopt a tire 
discount rule instigated by those tire 
dealers who would like to kick the 
oil industry out of the TBA business 
and which a few months ago shoved 
an oil heat code down the oil indus- 
try’s throat. This on top of all FTC’s 
shenanigans regarding established 
pricing practices. 

6. The antibusiness appointments by 
President Truman, such as Co-op 
John Carson and ex-Senator Jim 
Mead to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Mon Wallgren to the Federal 
Power Commission, ex-Senator Sher- 
man Minton to the Supreme Court 
to name just a few recent ones. 

7. Attacks on bigness as such by 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

8. And last but by no means least, 
the demonstrated general antibusiness 
attitude of the Truman “Fair Deal” 
and the unfair attacks on business 
by Mr. Truman himself, coupled with 
the knowledge that the first session 
of the 81st Congress marked only the 
beginning of the Truman march 
down the road to the Welfare State. 

The Harris bill alone, with its grave 
implications of the need for govern- 
ment control of the oil industry, 
would warrant whatever effort might 
be necessary to galvanize the indus- 
try to meet the challenge. And that 
is only one of the troubles on the 
horizon; in fact, it is one which orig- 
inates with a congressman not gen- 
erally regarded as antibusiness. If 
Congressman Harris is thinking along 
such lines, what must the Fair Deal- 
ers be thinking and planning! 

The “unity, harmony and _ solid 
front’ which Mr. Hallanan said at 
Washington is necessary under the 
circumstances does not exist, even 
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though there is on the part of al- 
most every single oil man a greater 
awareness of the danger and a greater 
urge to do something about it than 
the industry has ever experienced in 
peacetime. 

There is no organization in the oil 
industry outside the API with a 
broad enough membership to do more 
than nibble at the edges of the prob- 
lems. Any new organization could 
not be ready short of a couple years, 


and there isn’t that much time avail- 
able. 

This means that if the API does 
not provide the catalyst to organize 
the industry for the dangers ahead, 
it will not be done. Yet it must be 
done. And it can be done, because 
the people in the industry are ready, 
as never before, to participate in a 
sincere, realistic, comprehensive pro- 
gram to keep oil as a free industry 
in a competitive economy 


API to Hear How Government Encroached Upon 
Electric Industry; Report of Defense Group 


Faced with the growing threat of 
government attempts to place their 
own industry under more rigid con- 
trols, oil men attending the API con- 
vention in Chicago next week will 
hear the “Case History of Federal 
Encroachment Upon the Electric In- 
dustry” discussed by J. B. Thomas, 
president and general manager, 
Texas Electric Co., Fort Worth. 

At the same session (Nov. 8) 
Claude Robinson, president of Opin- 
ion Research Corp., will deliver an 
address, “The Public Looks at the 
Oil Industry,” based on the 1949 oil 
industry public opinion poll. John M. 
Lovejoy, API Public Relations Com- 
mittee chairman, will respond with a 
corollary address, “The Oil Industry 
Looks at the Public.” 

Also on Nov. 8, API Defense Serv- 
ice Committee will hold an open 
meeting to be addressed by Col. Luke 
Finlay, on loan from Jersey Stand- 
ard to National Defense Establish- 
ment and serving as executive of- 
ficer of Civil Components (Reserv- 
ist) Policy Board. 

In this session, too, committee and 
representatives of the military will 
compare notes on the oil industry’s 
“minute man” units—affiliated units 
of Organized Reserve Corps—and re- 
ports will be made on: 

1. Industry co-operation in collect- 
ing and suggesting unit training ma- 
terial. 

2. Reservist legislation and regula- 
tions applying to affiliation program. 

Committee will hold closed session 
on night of Nov. 7 to discuss present 
and future affiliation work. 

Meanwhile, in New York last week, 
the Jacobsen Committee on organiza- 
tion of API had a second try at 
drafting recommendations on ways 
and means of improving services and 
the general efficiency of the _ insti- 
tute. Serving as a basis for the com- 
mittee’s study were a series of pro- 
posals advanced some weeks ago by 
an industry group headed by Louns- 
bury S. Fish (California). Among 
other things, this group recommended 
that: 

1. Two new divisions be created— 
one to be called Engineering & Re- 


search and the other to be known as 
the Division of Industry Relations. 
In the former would be lumped such 
present activities of the Institute as 


fundamental research, safety, fire 


prevention, accident prevention, med- 
ical advisory committee, vocational 
training and engineering. Industry 
Relations would include APIC, OIIC, 
Public Relations Department and Ag- 
ricultural Advisory Committee. 

2. All activities of the API be con- 
solidated in a single place, excepting 
Washington representatives of the 
Institute and APIC and the Trans- 
portation Department, which would 
continue also in Washington. 

With A. Jacobsen (Amerada) as 
chairman, committee considering the 
Fish proposals is comprised of Brucs 
K. Brown (Pan-American Southern), 
T. E. Swigart (Shell Pipe Line), 
John Suman (Jersey Standard) and 
R. G. Follis (California Standard) 

Last week also saw a leading pros- 
pect for presidency of API--R. B 
Anderson (Waggoner Estate) 
seek to remove himself from con- 
sideration for the post by issuing a 
statement in Houston that he believed 
he could “best serve’ the industry 
“by remaining in Texas.’ 


119,000-Bbl. Terminal 
Being Built by Ohio Oil 


Special to NPN 
FINDLAY, Ohio—Ohio Oil Co. is 
constructing a refined products ter- 
minal at Muncie, Ind., scheduled for 
completion early in December. 
Terminal, supplementing similar 
one in operation at Indianapolis since 
1945, will receive products by pipe 
line direct from company’s Robinson, 
Ill., refinery, and will “greatly facili- 
tate’ distribution throughout eastern 
part of Ohio Oil’s marketing area. 
Located on State Route 28 and 
Nickel Plate Railroad, four miles 
northeast of Muncie, terminal will 
have storage capacity of 119,000 bbls. 
and will handle regular and premium 
gasoline, kerosine, No. 1 distillate, 
No. 2 fuel and Diesel fuel. Equip- 
ment will load out prodfcts at 600 
gals. per minute for truck distribu- 
tion. 
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Reports of Oil Progress Week Activities 
Throughout Country Continue to Come in 


The scope of Oil Progress Week 
promotions Oct. 16-22, already the 
broadest in the industry’s history, is 
further widened this week with fresh 
reports of activities in Michigan and 
El Dorado, Ark. (for other Oil Prog- 
ress Week news see NPN Oct. 5, 12, 
19 and 26). 


Michigan—A feature of the state’s 
campaign, which included speeches, 
advertising, exhibits and special pro- 
grams typical of promotions through- 
out the country, was a_ half-hour 
round table radio program, over 
station WJR, Detroit, Oct. 16. 


Heard on the program were P. J. 
Hoffmaster, director, Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation; Kurt De- 
Cousser, in charge of Michigan pro- 
duction, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; C. 
Z. Hardwick, vice president, Ohio Oil 
Co.; and Stanley Frank, Shell dealer, 
Detroit. 


In addition to numerous other radio 
programs and film showings, Michi- 
gan held open house at four refiner- 
ies—-Sun Oil Co. and Ethyl Corp. at 
Detroit, Bay Refinery at Bay City, 
and Leonard Refineries at Alma. Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. displayed its 
graphic catalytic cracking processing 
model, and Globe Oil & Refining Co. 
showed a scale model of its new re- 
finery nearing completion at Lamont, 
Ill. both at Check-Chart Corp.'s 
“Salute to the Automotive Industry” 
in Detroit, Oct. 20. 


Other activities in Michigan in- 
cluded a front-page feature section 
of Grand Rapids Herald devoted to 
an illustrated story of the petroleum 
industry by Charles H. Larson. At 


St. Joseph, OIIC displayed models of 
industry facilities from oil well to 
service station. A special store 
window display at Saginaw included 
a fossil fish over 40 million years old, 
oil producing core, salt core, the 
mayor’s proclamation of Oil Progress 
Week, and an exhibit of merchandise 
articles made from petroleum. 


El Dorado, Ark.—El Dorado Daily 
News devoted an eight-page section 
in its Sunday edition, Oct. 16, almost 
exclusively to activities of Lion Oil 
Co. and Pan-Am Southern Corp. In- 
cluded in issue are photographs of 
plant facilities of both companies, 
personnel sketches, and numerous 
articles on progress of the two com- 
panies and the industry in general. 
Biographies of Lion Oil President 
T. H. Barton and Pan-Am President 
Ssruce K. Brown appear with congrat- 
ulatory advertisements of local mer- 
chants. 


In addition to activities previously 
reported (see NPN Oct. 19, p. 17) 
El Dorado Mayor A. C. Neel pro- 
claimed Oil Progress Week and 36 
stores in downtown area had oil 
displays. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Plantation Pipe Line 
Co. held open house at its home office 
here and at 35 pumping stations in 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see and Louisiana. District OIIC 
Chairman O. Y. Kirkpatrick sent 
letter of felicitation and pound box 
of sweets to 92 persons who had 
reached age of 90 in celebrating oil 
industry’s 90th birthday. 


Refinery Expansions Improve Gulf's Competitive 
Position to Meet Future Higher Octane Demands 


That Gulf Oil Corp, has improved 
its competitive position in the six 
Midwest states in its marketing ter- 
ritory was emphasized last week 
when formal ceremonies marked the 
completion of a $35 million expan- 
sion program at its refineries’ in 
Toledo and Cincinnati. 

The two-year construction project 
at the two plants has been aimed at 
raising product quality and provid- 
ing for substantial future increases 
in production capacity with a mini- 
mum of alterations, Gulf’s president, 
Sidney A. Swensrud, told civic leaders 
attending the opening ceremonies at 
Toledo, Oct. 26. 

With operating units modernized 
and throughputs raised, both refin- 
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eries have been equipped to manu- 
facture the higher octane gasolines 
being demanded by today’s higher 
compression ratio automobile en- 
gines. In addition, facilities for mak- 
ing and storing liquefied petroleum 
gas have been installed at both 
plants. 

The company spent $20,100,000 
for the program at Toledo and $15,- 
000,000 at Cincinnati. However, this 
represents only a small part of the 
capital being re-invested by Gulf, 
Mr. Swensrud pointed out. The firm 
has been spending about $200 million 
per year for the last three years on 
all phases of its activities. 

This exemplifies the kind of in- 
vestments being made throughout 
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Krug Names Stewart 
As New OGD Director 


WASHINGTON Reaching 
into the far West, Interior Sec- 
retary Krug last week came up 
with a new director for In- 
terior’s Oil and Gas Division. 
He is Hugh A. Stewart, veteran 
petroleum geologist, who re- 
tired more than a year ago 
as Rocky Mountain Division 
manager of Texaco’s produc- 
tion department. 

Mr. Stewart was to take over 
Nov, 1, relieving Carol D. Fen- 
tress, OGD director of refining 
and acting director of the di- 
vision fqr the last several 
months. The hunt for an OGD 
director began last December 
when Max W. Ball resigned. 











the nation by the petroleum industry, 
Gulf’s president said. Most of this 
money must come from profits, he 
explained, because of the limited 
amount which can be borrowed or 
raised through stock sales. This 
faith in its own future has accounted 
for the oil industry’s phenomenal 
50% expansion in ouput over the 
past 10 years. 

Production capacity at Toledo has 
been increased from 24,000 to 40,000 
b/d of petroleum products. At Cin- 
cinnati, the daily output can be in- 
creased from 24,000 to about 27,500 
bbls. 


Essential feature of the new in- 
stallations at each plant is a 16,000 
b/d Fluid catalytic cracking unit 
Cracking stock is supplied by a new 
32,000 b/d atmospheric-vacuum crude 
still at Toledo and by modernized 
topping and thermal cracking units 
at Cincinnati 


At both plants new polymerization 
units have been built. These convert 
low octane materials to high octane 
gasoline blending ingredients. New 
storage tanks have added approxi- 
mately 952,000 bbls. of capacity at 
Toledo and 238,000 bbls. at Cincin- 
nati. 


The enlarged facilities at Toledo 
were undertaken to meet the steadily 
increasing requirements for more 
and higher quality products from 
Gulf’s sales outlets in northern Ohio, 
northern Indiana, and Michigan. 
These comprise seven major distribu- 
tion terminals, 80 bulk plants, 2,000 
service stations, and 4,000 tank wag- 
on consumers. Products from the 
Cincinnati refinery go to outlets in 
southern Ohio, parts of Kentucky 
and West Virginia, and western 
Pennsylvania. Chief products are 
gasolines, naphtha, kerosine, furnace 
and industrial fuel oils, and LPG. 
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Continental Oil's Press Party Gives News Men 


Better Understanding of Industry's Operations 


On the completion Oct. 24th of a 
big expansion program for the Con- 
tinental’s refinery at Ponca City, 
Okla., President L. F. McCollum gave 
a press party to newspaper and oil 
trade paper men from all over the 
country. Nearly 50 working news 
writers on oil, finance and business 
attended. The group was brought 
mostly by plane and returned home 
the same way. 


President McCollum, an ex geolo- 
gist, Texas boy and graduate of the 
University of Texas newly come to 
the head job of one of the big major 
oil companies of the world, told the 
visitors that the company was not 
asking a thing of them for their time 
in making the visit except to get a 
clearer understanding of the company, 
who constitutes it, what one of its 
big properties looks like and its 
methods of operation. He said the 
company wanted the goodwill of 
everyone and realized that such could 
only result from frank discussion, full 
company affairs and 
first hand view of the properties. 


And President McCollum lived up 
to his promises. He did not duck 
any questions nor withhold any in- 
formation, and he ws still asking 
for more que*tions as he said good- 
bye at the farewell breakfast Tues- 
day morning Oct. 25th. 


disclosures of 


The immediate reason for the party 
was the starting up of the enlarged 
refinery at Ponca City and increasing 
its runs from 33,500 to 52,500 b/d, an 
enlargement that included every de- 
partment of the plant including lubes. 
This job represented an investment 
of $7,500,000. He told of the recent 
dedication of the new plant at Bill- 
ings, Mont., representing $9,500,000; 
of the Cit-Con plant at Lake Charles, 
La., in joint ownership with Cities 
Service for an investment of $14,- 
600,000; and the completion a year 
ago of another plant at Denver for 
$6,200,000, representing a total of 
new money put into the busine:s in 
less than a year of $37,800,000 for an 
increase of 31,010 b/d of capacity. 

He also said the company now has 
25 seismograph crews as against 15 
a year and a half ago, with the total 
increase of personnel in the explora- 
tion department alone in that time 
from 509 to 773. The company also 
plans a total expenditure this year 
of $20,000,000 in new drilling. 


What President McCollum told re- 
garding his company is the story of 
all the progressive companies in the 
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industry. As he put it there is more 
and more constant digging for new 
ideas and development of _ better 
methods for more and better prod- 
ucts. 

The recently announced removal of 
the top executives from Ponca City to 
Houston, where the company has 


leased much office space in the new’ 


Sterling building, President McCollum 
said, was necessitated by the need 
for faster contacts with the industry 
and to be centralized in the greatly 
growing Gulf Coast area from which 
hereafter the company’s activities 
will chiefly ramify. This, some of us 
heard, was considered by old resi- 
dents as a blow to Ponca City in thus 
removing some 250 families, being 
these top executives and their im- 
mediate staffs, but the fact is as fast 
as these families move out others 
will move in to take their homes 
and their place in the community be- 
cause of the expansion of business 
still to be handled at headquarters. 
When the Houston move is completed 
there probably still will be an excess 
of demand for Ponca City homes 
from the newcomers to the com- 
pany’s payroll. 


The visitors saw a greatly enlarged 
oil company headquarters, expanded 
club house building, additional ad- 
ministrative building, new laboratory 
building and all the new construction 
within the plant. Many had never 
been in a refinery before and they 
were much impressed with the spic- 
and-span housekeeping, no mud holes, 
no mud roadways, no slop, in fact no 
evidence of oil anywhere except what 
the pipes and stills indicated as to 
their contents. 


Company Made Friends 


Press visits such as these are not 
new in the oil industry nor in other 
industries but this happened to be 
the firct one the writer has attended 
in years. He consequently sought 
the net value to the company and the 
inductry of this conference. That net 
value to the company, as expressed 
by many of the visitors, was that 
they had a friendly and, they felt, 
better feeling toward the company 
and its officers. These company 
people ceased to be anonymous but 
became humans whom the visitors 
came to like and to believe in. Thece 
newspapermen felt that hereafter 
they could get quicker access to any 
officials of the company and be on a 
more understanding bacis with them. 


But strange as it may seem to the 


average oil official and despite the 
industry’s heavy expenditures through 
the Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee and the expenditures by com- 
panies individually in so-called ‘‘good- 
will’ education, these visiting non-oil 
newspapermen still were not sold on 
the fairness and honesty of the oil 
industry as a whole. What all was in 
their minds by way of criticism could 
not be ascertained in the few casual 
minutes of contact such a gathering 
as this permitted the writer, but 
what did stick out most prominently 
and it was not “for publication,” was 
the utter misconception of the in- 
dustry’s price advances since the 
war. These working newspapermen 
from the east seemed to believe that 
they were arbitrarily imposed on a 


long suffering public and without 
any rhyme or reason. Such explana- 
tions as the companies may have 


made at the time of the advances had 
either escaped them, or sunk into ob- 
livion long ago. At all events the 
explanations such as they were do not 
register today with these top news 
writers, who are real experts on 
business and finance. 


Better Explanations Needed 


The oil companies are to blame 
for this and not these newspapermen 
for the companies as a whole have 
not done the right kind of a job of 
explaining what they are doing as 
they move along the business high 
way. General public relations educa- 
tion is all right but what is more im- 
portant is to have the public thor- 
oughly understand, at least as much 
as possible, that what the companies 
are doing today is justified by facts 
and good business judgment. And 
that must be told as the companies 
take each step every day. 

If every major company held press 
parties on every possible occasion 
the multitude of them would probably 
kill much of their value, as_ the 
newspapermen must have time to at- 
tend to their other duties. All this 
suggests that a big job for the pro- 
posed reorganized industry public re- 
lations work is, (1) to get the oil 
companies to do the right kind of a 
job in announcing and explaining any 
change in prices and policies, and 
(2) to develop a method of getting 
out worth-while information needed 
by the working newspaperman—not 
just praices and hot air—when that 
newspaperman needs the information 

This press party at Ponca City, ac- 
cording to the writer’s canvas, put 
President McCollum and the Contin- 
ental in the preferred and approved 
class of companies well liked by the 
working news men, but it disclosed 
there are still far too many oil com- 
panies in the other category or just 


simply completely unknown to _ the 
men who report what industry is 
doing. 


Warren C. Platt 
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Review of FTC-Indiana Case 
By Supreme Court Foreseen 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—A review by the 
U. S. Supreme Court of the FTC- 
Indiana, Standard-Detroit Case ap- 
peared virtually certain with both 
the Justice Department and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission joining in 
asking for a final judicial ruling. 

Such a request was made last 
week by Solicitor General Perlman in 
a short memorandum filed with the 
High Court on behalf of FTC. The 
memo set out that the question of 
“good faith’ competition as a de- 
fense against price discrimination 
charges is of “general public im- 
portance” and should be decided in 
the highest court of the land. 

Indiana Standard already has asked 
the Supreme Court to review the rul- 
ing of U. S. Circuit Court. The lat- 
ter upheld a FTC cease and desist 
order against Indiana Standard, rul- 
ing that good faith in meeting the 
lower price of a competitor in the 
Detroit gasoline market was not a 
complete defense if competition was 
adversely affected. 

Although Justice Department 
(through Mr. Perlman) filed the 
memo for FTC, the department has 
not yet decided whether Mr. Perl- 
man will represent FTC when, and 
if, the case is argued before the Su- 
preme Court. If the solicitor general 
does not represent the commission, 
then FTC’s own lawyers, who won 
a decision in the Circuit Court, will 
continue their fight in the high 
court. 

The solicitor general in his memo 
noted that the O’Mahoney Pricing 
Practices Bill (S. 1008) is pending 
in the Senate, having already passed 
the House in its latest version. As 
now written, the bill, according to 
Mr. Perlman, would make _ the 
“good faith” question a “moot” point. 

Action on the O’Mahoney measure 
has been delayed by the Senate un- 
til next Jan. 20. In its newest ver- 
sion, it would have the effect of over- 
turning the Circuit Court ruling in 
the Detroit Case. 

In delaying consideratien of meas- 
ure, the Senate, in the opinion of 
Rankin Peck, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, struck “‘a blow against social- 
ism.” Mr. Peck, who was instru- 
mental in bringing the Detroit Case 
to the attention of FTC, believes en- 
actment of the O’Mahoney Bill would 
“play right into the hands of the 
Socialists” who view “nullification of 
the antitrust laws” as a step towards 
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nationalization of oil and other indus- 
tries. 

In other developments in Washing- 
ton last week: 

1. The National Defense establish- 
ment reported to Congress that its 
Armed Services Petroleum Purchas- 
ing Agency procured a total of $540,- 
669,000 worth of oil products during 
the fiscal year ended last June 30. 
Of this amount, the military said 
ASPPA bought 5%, or $27,058,000 
from small business firms—establish- 
ments employing 500 or less workers. 

2. <A denial of FTC charges of 
unlawful exclusive-dealing contracts 
was entered by the Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co. The latter contended in 
answer to an FTC complaint that al- 
though it encourages its dealers to 
refrain from selling competing prod- 
ucts, it does not require that they 
handle Harley-Davidson products ex- 
clusively. A hearing on the commis- 
sion complaint will be held later by 
FTC. 


API Defense Group Men 


Meet Reserve Unit Heads 


NEW YORK—The API Defense 
Services Committee demonstrated 
here last week that it has no in- 
tention of losing interest in oil in- 
dustry affiliated units of the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps, once the units 
are activated. 

The committee’s chairman, Carl] E. 
Cummings of the Texas Co., Beacon, 
N. Y., and several other members at- 
tended a dinner which the commit- 
tee’s Army Area 1 subcommittee 
staged for the commanding officers 
of affiliated units in the area, com- 
prising New England and New Jer- 
sey. 

From the commanding officers, the 
committee men obtained progress re- 
ports with a view to correcting any 
temporary bottlenecks with which the 
units might be faced. 

It was the first time such a step 
had been taken, but plans are to 
make it a standard practice through 
the committee’s six area subcommit- 
tees. 

Eighteen affiliated units were rep- 
resented by their commanding of- 
ficers, guests of the subcommittee 
headed by H. S. Merriman, Socony- 
Vacuum, New York. Col. James 
Merrick, commanding officer of a 
large reserve unit in Wichita, Kans., 
told of organization experience there. 

In addition to Mr. Cummings, De- 
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fense Services Committee members 
on hand included E. W. Berlin, Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil Co., William R 
Boyd III, Cities Service, and C. H 
Carpenter, Jersey Standard. 


Deaths 


Brian R. Muirhead, vice president 
and treasurer of Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, died Oct. 20 while 
enroute to Detroit on a business trip 
Prior to becoming UOP treasurer in 
1945, Mr. Muirhead was treasurer of 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corp., Shreve- 
port, La. He was well known through- 
out the oil industry. 


* * * 

R. B. F. Hummer, 63, general at- 
torney for Phillips Petroleum Co., 
died in Bartlesville Oct. 24. A grad- 
uate of George Washington School of 
Law, Wachington, D. C., he joined 
Independent Oil and Gas Co., Tulsa, 
in 1925, and moved to Bartlesville in 
1930 when Phillips bought Independ 
ent. 

+ . * 

Robert Allen, 45, vice president in 
charge of foreign operations for Su- 
perior Oil Co., and James Lewis, 40, 
company attorney, were among six 
persons killed when an amphibian 
plane owned by Superior Oil crashed 
and burned Oct. 28 in taking off from 
London’s Heathrow Airport, accord- 
ing to press reports from London 
Plane was bound for Beirut, Lebanon, 
via Rome. 

* * 

George S. Bays, 60, consulting en- 
gineer for Stanolind Oil and Gas Co. 
died at his home in Tulsa Oct. 19 
Mr. Bays began his oil career in 1912 
when he joined Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. 


Sun Oil Does Not Plan 
To Market in Carolinas 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Sun Oil Co. has 
informed W. A. Parker, executive 
secretary, North Carolina Oil Jobbers 
Assn. that it has no plans for enter- 
ing Carolinas as marketer. 

In reply to Mr. Parker's letter ask- 
ing confirmation of rumors Sun was 
preparing to enter Southeast in wake 
of Conoco-Cities Service rhift (see 
NPN Oct. 19, p. 22) and Socony- 
Vacuum’s stated intention to leave 
area eventually, Sun said in part: 

“We regret to advise that we are 
not planning to expand our market- 
ing operations into the Carolinas. 
We have carefully studied the pos- 
sibility of entering the markets in 
the area in which you are interested, 
and have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that we would not be able to 
compete with those companies who 
have a much more economical means 
of supplying this territory.” 
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Revise Contracts on New Price Setup, 
South Dakota Jobbers Ask Suppliers 


Association Resolution Also Asks for Minimum 
Guaranteed Margin of 2.5c on All Products 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—-A resolution 
requesting that supplying companies 
revise their jobber contracts in line 
with new price conditions resulting 
from abandonment of Group 3 pric- 
ing by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
was adopted at the annual convention 
of the South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men's Assn. Oct. 24-25. The resolu- 
tion also asked for a minimum guar- 
anteed margin of 2.5¢c on all prod- 
ucts 

Another resolution recommended 
that members of the association ‘‘as- 
sume the leadership in establishing 
ind promoting a fair and stable price 
level on all petroleum products, We 
pledge that our secretary give full 
co-operation to any member in help- 
ng to establish such a price level.” 

Speakers at the convention includ- 
ed: Hoyt Ogram, Chicago sales man- 
ager for Kanotex Refining Co.; J. F. 
Cummins of the Cumberland Oil Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; William Simon, 
former counsel for the Trade Policies 
Subcommittee of the U. S. Senate: 
and A. F, Lyster, manager of the 
Industrial Department of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Kansas City. 


The resolution on jobber contracts 


“On Se@pt, 12, 1949, the Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) abandoned its tra- 
litional policy of Group 3 pricing 
ind announced that thereafter prices 
would be posted only at bulk plants, 
dependent upon local competitive con- 
litions 

‘The effect of this new policy causes 
considerable confusion as to the meth- 
od ot determining a normal price on 
Which jobber contracts with supply- 
ing companies previously have been’ 
written, as it appears that the nor- 
mal price today is that price which 
is posted at any local bulk plant. 

“The South Dakota Independent 
Oil Men’s Assn. urgently requests 
that all supplying companies revise 
their jobber contracts to conform 
to the new price policy, basing the 
guaranteed margin on the prices post- 
ed in each jobber’s individual mar- 
keting area, and that such minimum 
guaranteed ‘margin in the amount 
of 2.5¢ with no ceiling be extended 
to all products, i.e., all grades of gas- 
oline, kerosine, tractor fuel and dis- 
tillates 


Mr. Ogram, discussing the  pos- 
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sible effect of Indiana Standard’s 
new pricing policy, told the South 
Dakota jobbers that now they “are 
free of those outmoded handcuffs’”’ 
and are in a position to move ahead 
more rapidly than ever before. 


“Recently you have heard stories 
that seemed to reflect changes in 
marketing practices,” Mr. Ogram 
said, “Many have wondered, what 
does this mean to me? Like an 
echo the answer must come back. 
Each of us will receive from our in- 
dustry just as much as we contribute 
to it. If we contribute good service 
to our neighbors, at a profit to our- 
selves, we shall reap respect, good 
will and a greater volume of busi- 
ness. If we contribute sloppy serv- 
ice, poor products and tricky prac- 
tices, we may expect the whirlwind 
of failure. 


“There was a time when someone 
else set a pattern of your market,” 
Mr. Ogram continued. “Yes! They pub- 
licized it in all the market places. 
Today you are free of those outmoded 
handcuffs. You are the king of your 
own destiny. You are the best mar- 
keters in your community and the 
record shows it. In 1948, you did 





Name Taylor President 


SIOUX FALLS, S, D.—Jess 
Taylor of Taylor Oil Co., Sioux 
Falls, was elected president of 
the South Dakota Independent 
Oil Men’s Assn. at its annual 
convention last week. Lowell 
Crabb of the Crabb Oil Co., 
Wagner, was elected third vice 
president and A. J. Rhian of 
the Rhian Oil Co., Yankton, 
Was re-elected treasurer. 

S. L. Hjermstad of the Hjerm- 
stad Oil Co., Wallace, was ad- 
vanced from second vice presi- 
dent to first vice president, and 
C. G. Skartvedt of the Skarty 
Oil Co., Rapid City, from third 
vice president to second vice 
president. 

New directors elected are: 
O. L. McDonald of the S. and 
M. Oil Co., Chamberlain; Ed- 
ward Schanzenbach of the Sel- 
by Oil Co., Selby, and Chris 
Kasperson of Kasperson Oil Co., 
Huron. 











57% of the oil business in this state, 
while the majors were doing only 
42%. You must have given the best 
service, with products equal in quality 
to any in your town.” 

Independent jobbers will continue 
to grow in the future as they have 
in the past, Mr, Ogram said, because 
the decisions of Independent man- 
agement are always at the point of 
the sale. 

“Major oil company management 
decisions have to filter down from 
the directors to the officers to the 
divisions to the districts to the field. 
These decisions are also all based 
on an average condition and an av- 
erage customer. There are no aver- 
age customers at the point of sale 
They are all individual buyers for 
their own personal use, spending their 
own money and each with a different 
personal angle. You are on the spot 
with management’s decision, an im- 
mediate personal decision, while your 
larger competitor's decision is hun- 
dreds of miles away. You know 
quickly what your action must be to 
make a profit. 

“You make the sale or you praise 
the man who does it for you, or can 
change the man who does it wrong 
at once. The same is true of an out- 
moded piece of equipment, a bad tank 
wagon route or what have you— you 
can make management’s decision on 
the spot,” Mr. Ogram_ continued 
“Selling must begin where the prod- 
uct begins and the promoting and 
selling must be conducted with in- 
tensity, dignity and an ingenuity that 
the oil business has never seen o1 
used before.” 


Jobber Groups a ‘Must’ 


Mr. Cummins, former president of 
the Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., de- 
clared that Independent petroleum 
associations “fare not merely a neces- 
sity but a must.” He listed these 
reasons and necessities for strong 
associations: 

1. We must prevent socialism and 
communism not only in this industry, 
but in all industry and throughout 
these United States. 

2. We must prevent for our own 
good and “the ultimate good of our 
big brothers, ‘the major oil com- 
panies,’ the over economic concen- 
tration of wealth in this industry 
I mean that the Independent mar- 
keter is a vital segment of the in- 
dustry and must for the welfare of 
all be allowed to grow and prosper. 
You and I are the greatest bulwark 
this industry has against national- 
ization and its other foes. 

3. We must have a legal vehicle 
through which to voice our opinions 
and through which we can not only 
fight for our rights but also fight 
our industry’s common enemies. 

4. We must have a common meet- 
ing ground where constructive ideas 
can be exchanged for the betterment 
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of all, not only the petroleum mar- 
keter, but also the consuming public. 

5. Through the medium of periodi- 
cals and conventions, Independents 
can attack the problems of low cost 
operations and effective merchandis- 
ing, Actual experience, better meth- 
ods and better business aids can be 
publicized so that each of us can im- 
prove operations. Managerial weak- 
ness because of small size is thereby 
eliminated. 

6. The major oil companies “must 
be made to realize the mutual de- 
pendency of our two groups. The 
major company, with all its attri- 
butes and vastness, frequently is con- 
sidered by the public in a community 
as trouble. They represent, so to 
speak, the foreign element in the 
community and the Independent job- 
bers are considered ‘home folks.’ ”’ 

7. We “must keep alive the fact 
that small business is the freest seg- 
ment of U. S. economy. It is not so 
tightly regulated as labor or big 
business.” 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
convention called upon the South Da- 
kota director of licensing to authorize 
octane postings on the Research Meth- 
od rather than A.S.T.M.; demanded 
the repeal of federal taxes on gaso- 
line, lubricating oils and other auto- 
motive items; urged all members to 
adopt “a reasonable credit policy, 
preferably 30 days,’ and endorsed the 
findings of W. W. Vandeveer, former 
president of the Allied Oil Co., as 
contained in his booklet, ‘“Merger- 
itis.”’ 


American Petroleum Credit 
Convention Program Is Set 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO -A series of panel dis- 
cussions on the credit phases of pe- 
troleum marketing will be an impor- 
tant feature of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Petroluem 
Credit Assn. to be held at Sheraton 
Hotel here Nov. 14-16. The occasion 
also marks the 25th anniversary of 
the American Petroleum Credit Assn., 
according to W. W. Rogers, Pure Oil 
Co., Chicago, association president. 

The program, as presently set up, 
will cover the following topics: 

Monday, Nov. 14—-Chairman, A. E. 
Fletcher, Standard of Ohio; Topics: 
Credit cards; TBA, Budget selling. 

Tuesday morning, Nov. 15—-Doug- 
las E. Burroughs, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 
New York, presiding; Topics: Fuel 
oil, industrial, jobbers. 

Tuesday afternoon J. A. Walker, 
Standard of California, in charge; 
Topics: surveys, farm credit. 

At the Wednesday session, Nov. 16, 
John W. Stout, Warren Petroleum 
Co... Tulsa, Okla, will preside. 
Topics include transport delivery, mo- 
tor carriers, contractors, LP-Gas. 
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Stocks of Residuals Rise in Midwest 
But Supplies in Chicago Are Tight 


Inventories of residual fuel oil have 
built up in the Midwest as a whole 
due to the steel strike, although 
gradual but steady decline is con- 
tinuing in Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri, according to American Pe- 
troleum Institute statistics. Stocks 
are much lower than they were at 
same time in 1948. 


Total residual stocks in the Mid- 
west increased from 5,665,000 bbls. 
for week ended Oct. 8 to 6,371,000 
bbls. for week ended Oct. 22. 


During four weeks covered by ac- 
companying inventories table, refin- 
ery output of residual dropped in the 
Oklahoma-Kansas-Missouri district 
from 466,000 bbls. for week ended 
Oct. 1 to 432,000 bbls. two weeks 
later, but recovered to 461,000 bbls. 
during week ended Oct. 22. 

Supplies were reported to be tight 
in Chicago area with some companies 
reaching out as far as New Orleans 
for residual shipments. 


District 2 Residual Fuel Stocks 


(thousands of bbls.) 
Week Week Week Week 


Ended Ended Ended Ended 
10-1-49 10-8-49 10-15-49 10-22-49 
Appalachiar 
N ss 4 93 122 13% 
Ind.-Ill.- 
Ky , 761 3. 705 4,002 1,401 
Okla,.-Kans 
aa 1,883 1,867 1,847 1,831 
Totals », 698 5,665 5,971 6,371 
1948 Com 
pared 9.165 9,386 9,362 9,412 


Refinery operations in the U. S. in- 
creased 51,000 b/d during week ended 
Oct. 22 rising from 5,324,000 b/d for 
week ended Oct. 15 to 5,375,000 b/d, 
API figures show. Foreign crude in- 
cluded in runs dropped from 492,000 
to 460,000 b/d. 


During same _ period combined 
crude and condensate production rose 
28.550 b/d from 5,043, 550 to 5,072,- 
100 bed. 


Stocks of four major products all 
were increased week ended Oct. 22 
over previous week, principal gain 
being shown by gas oil and distillate 
fuel. Inventories of gas oil rose 
2,078,000 bbls., from 86,952,000 to 89,- 
030,000 bbls. 


Refinery output of residual fuel de- 
clined 50,000 bbls., from 7,659,000 to 
7,609,000 bbls., with increases being 
shown for other major products. 


(Detailed figures on production and 
stocks are published on p. 48-49.) 


Meanwhile the Bureau of Mines is 
revising its forecast of 1949 oil sup- 
ply and demand and is making a pro- 
jection of trends into the first quar- 
ter of 1950 which probably will show 


that there are ample supplies of all 
products for the current winter 

This would be in contrast with the 
bureau's forecast earlier this year in 
which it predicted a possible “serious 
congestion” of distribution facilities 
this winter and necessity for making 
“extreme readjustments” in refinery 
yields. 

The revised forecast due out this 
week, also may include an estimat« 
that total 1949 demand will turn out 
to have been only about on a level 
with that of 1948, compared with a 
bureau prediction® last August of a 
16% increase and a forecast last 
December that 1949 would top 1948 
by 5.8%. 

Bureau's revised statement is ex- 
pected to find that refinery runs 
during this winter probably will not 
have to exceed 5,500,000 b/d 

In the oil production field, API 
finds that the domestic industry is 
bringing in almost two new produc- 
ing wells for every older well passing 
out of existence, and is getting 30% 
more out of the average new pro- 
ducer than it did 12 year ago 

During the past 12 years new pro- 
ducers were found on the average of 
one every 23 minutes, while oider 
wells were exhausted at the rate of 
one every 41 minutes. 

The institute sees “adequacy” in 
this since consumption requirements 
are being met “handily,” and sur- 
pluses are being added “almost con- 
stantly” to the total of proved re- 
serves. 

Oil discoveries aggregrated 28.6 
billion bbls. during the 12-year period 
while production totaled 18.4 billion 
bbls. 

November crude production allow- 
ables have been increased in three 
states: 


Oklahoma—414,000 b/d. 4.000 b/d 
over October. 

Louisiana—-556,983 b/d, 157 b/d 
over October. 

Kansas—-285,000 b/d. 10,000 b/d 


over October 


Ethyl Cuts TEL Prices 


NPN Ne ‘ 

NEW YORK-—-Ethyl Corp. has cut 
the price of its antiknock compounds 
le per lb. effective for all shipments 
made “on and after Oct. 25.’ 

The new prices are 56.7c per Ib 
of tetraethyl lead content for motor 
mix (about 0.2063c per c. c.) and 62.2« 
per lb. of tetraethyl lead content for 
aviation mix (about 0.2263c per c. c.) 

The reduction was Ethyl’s first 
price change since a 3.5% increase 
was made effective on Oct. 1 
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Wie says 


what PUsOlINe 
should cost? 


You do, of course. 


You always have —and let's hope you 


always will. 


You and the other two million owners of 
motor vehicles in Ohio decide what price 
you will pay, who among the more than 500 
Ohio oil companies you will buy from and 


in what quantities. 


Gasoline-selling is almost as much a 
“public auction” as if all the car owners of 
the state met at one place and bid against 


each other. 


Naturally, we'd like to get the best price 
tor gasoline we can. And we don't blame 
you for wanting to pay as little as you can. 
But it stands to reason that the public, not 
the oil companies, decides what the price 


shall be—otherwise, how could it be so low? 
There are more than 19,000 service 
stations and more than 500 individual oil 


companies of all sizes doing business in 





JOBBER 
BRAND 





Ohio, a great many of them selling well- 


known brands of petroleum products. 


Some people make the mistake of think- 
ing gasoline prices are arrived at by rubbing 
a lamp and getting the answer. Others think 
they are fixed by the companies doing 
business. Actually, they are a result of 
companies bidding for your business and 


you making the choice. 


It's a free market like this—a free choice 
like this—that lets American business offer 
the best values: in the world. “Freedom’”- 
our kind of freedom—isn’t just an ideal.... 
it is a practical, working thing that makes 
this the finest place in the world to live. 
Next time we look at the price of gasoline, 
let's not just be glad it costs so little....let’s 
be glad in knowing we have a hand in 
saying what the price shall be. 

* * * 


Fleet-Wing publishes this advertisement to provoke public and 


privale thought about American ideals and u ays 


FLEET-WING CORPORATION 


--THE 1438 MIDLAND BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Editorially Speaking 








Limiting Oil Imports by Quantity and Not Taritts 
Opens Door to Government and Political Meddling 


EREWITH is the comment of General Counsel Rus- 

sell Brown of the Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America on NPN’s editorial of Oct. 19th criticising his 
association’s campaign for limitation of imports of for- 
eign crudes and products by volume instead of restricting 
them with a money tariff. 

NPN said there are others in the oil industry than 
just the producers who are equally concerned with the 
importation of foreign oil and their interest is entitled 
to as much consideration by government as the inter- 
ests of the producers who have been doing all the talk- 
ing so far. 

We are reproducing Mr. Brown’s comment practically 
in full, eliminating, due to lack of space only a casual 
sentence or two. 

Were more space available in this issue of NPN we 
would elaborate on a second objection to restriction by 
quantity of imports and that objection is the fact that 
any such limitation will not work except with an um- 
pire saying who will enjoy the privilege of participating 
in the percentage of imports that will be allowed by the 
law and that such an umpire of necessity will be the 
government. That would put the government directly 
and deeply into the oil industry. 

Obviously, with imports limited to 5%—or some other 
definite amount—of last year’s consumption in the U. &., 
the government will have to decide who will get this 
business. 

Each importer, not only present importers but new- 
omers, will plead the necessity or desirability for bring- 
ing his particular grade and kind of crude oil into the 
U. S., his particular petroleum product, and undoubtedly 
some, at least, will argue the importance to the U. S 
consumers of the lower price at which an importer might 
sell his crude or products. 

In order to pass on these applications and their sup- 
porting arguments, the U. S. government authority in 
charge, will have to look into the details of the re- 
quirements of this country, the details company by com- 
pany. Who needs gasoline of a certain specification, or 
a lube oil of a certain kind, and who needs it more 
than some one else? 

The question also undoubtedly will be raised that such 
imports, since the government is passing on their need, 
should be used to help maintain or increase competi- 
tion, hence some companies undoubtedly will set forth 
argument that if they get the 5% or a larger part of 
it than some one else, that will be affording the Ameri- 
can people more competition than if some other compa- 
nies are allowed to bring it in. 

Early in the history of the United Nations the oil co- 
ops of the U. S. asked the UN to set up a commission 
seemingly to require the present producers of foreign 
oil, especially in the big Middle East fields, to assign 
some of that production to the co-ops and even some 
of the acreage. 

A money tariff, as now, says whoever can make a 
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price that will get him customers can import, but a 
quantity limitation in barrels is entirely different. It 
would not make much sense for the government to say 
that all the oil companies can start their tankers in a 
mad race from all parts of the world and those who get 
here within the 5% will be permitted to unload and 
those who fail to get here in time will have to take 
their cargoes back where they got them. The American 
public would not stand for that obvious waste of money 
and restriction of competition from the imported oil. 


As politics enters into the administration of the law 
so much these days, this limitation on oil imports by 
quantity would also invite the worst kind of politics 
into all decisions because millions of dollars, including 
profits, would be at issue. 


The oil industry is headed for enough government and 
political interference, and it has had to battle with too 
much of it already, for the industry to invite still more 
as it would if the industry acquiesced in the campaign 
of some oil producers for this quantity limitation on 
imports. 

As to Mr. Brown’s comment that it is not the pro- 
ducer who exacts a premium for his oil but the re- 
finer who offers it, that is far from the fact, as every 
Independent refiner and buyer of crude can testify. In- 
dependent refiners have long protested—-and NPN has 
joined in their protest—that producers, when crude sup- 
ply gets short, insist that the Independent refiner who 
can least afford to pay it, pay a premium for the extra 
crude he needs instead of selling the Independent the 
crude at the then market and letting the major com- 
pany pipe line and purchasing department bid the price 
up for the crude it needs. Competition for the producer's 


crude would be much stronger and more lasting if the 
producers insisted on the majors carrying the price 
load instead of putting it on the Independents and the 
small Independents, generally, at that 


NPN welcomes the discussion as the imports of foreign 
oil concern every oil man in the U. S., including every 
jobber, for it is only a question of time when gasoline 
as such will be brought in 

The Editor 


Russell Brown’s Reply to NPN Editorial 


HILE not agreeing with your editorial in NATION- 

AL PETROLEUM NEWS of Oct. 19, I myself, and I 

am sure others in the industry, welcome the oppor- 
tunity for open discussion of the problem of imports 
which seems important to many in the industry. Your 
editorial indicates the necessity for more discussion to 
develop a more complete understanding of this problem. 
The heading of your editorial indicates a lack of under- 
standing of the producers, else you would never have re- 
ferred to them as a “closed shop.” So far as I know, 
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there has been no one in the producing branch of the 
industry who felt that there should be no imports of 
oil but rather have adopted the expression you have 
used later on in your editorial of ‘reasonable imports.” 
With this concept of imports, I am happy to find that 
you agree... 


The domestic producers have from time to time indi- 
cated full approval of the activity that has led Ameri- 
can companies to successfully engage in exploratory 
work for oil outside of the United States. It is through 
such methods that we believe the industry has devel- 
oped to be useful not only to the people of America but 
to those outside as well. Our concern is that they may 
overlook the possible damage to the domestic industry 
in the United States resulting from their excesses. 


I am sure they recognize the serious effect that ex- 
cessive imports might have on the welfare of the domes- 
tic industry of the United States as well as the entire 
country. They have, in the forum of the National Pe- 
troleum Council, discussed this problem fully, and there, 
after long discussion, recognized this problem and have 
themselves said that ‘Imports in excess of our economic 
needs ... will retard domestic exploration and develop- 
ment of new oil fields and the technological progress in 
all branches of the industry which is essential to the 
nation’s economic welfare and security.” 


The difficulty that we find ourselves in is that, after 
this solemn pronouncement of the serious effect of im- 
ports, they themselves have failed to honor a _ policy 
Which they apparently expected the rest of the indus- 
try and the government itself—to use as a guide. Fur- 
ther, they apparently recognized the full import of this 
statement of policy, because representatives of the im- 
porting group appearing before congressional commit- 
tees have agreed with the terms of this policy and said 
that the then rate of imports was a temporary matter 
and that they expected early and effective reduction of 
the imports to avoid the consequences they have indi- 
cated. They have recognized this program of the in- 
dustry through speeches before industry groups wherein 
-they have announced agreement with the announced pol- 
icy and have further defined their interpretation as be- 
ing that the domestic industry should not be forced to re- 
duce their producing activities to make a place for im- 
ported oil. 


Contrary to these statements, imports of petroleum 
have greatly increased, and we are now advised that the 
companies engaged in the importation expect an even 
greater increase. In addition, it is evident that companies 
not heretofore engaged in the importation of oil will bs 
in a position, with assistance from our government, to 
themselves enter this field. 

During the last 12 months, the domestic petroleum 
industry, in all of its divisions, has experienced consider- 
able disturbance. This condition was generally recog- 
nized as resulting from oversupply, By law in many 
states, and by refusal to transport or purchase oil by 
companies who also import oil, in others the production 
of oil in the United States was cut back by about 1,000,000 
b/d. In some areas this meant producing only 16 days 
per month. 

This condition was recognized by the importing group, 
yet imports continued high and although the situation 
Is not yet corrected, indications are that imports will 
continue to increase. There is no power to correct the 
flow of imports outside of voluntary recognition on the 
part of the importers of the need for such action. With 
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a world over supply of oil outside the United States, I 
feel everyone should give thought to some orderly pro- 
gram... 

Historically, the producers of petroleum have recog- 
nized the domestic refiner and marketer as being a group 
on which they must rely very greatly if we are to main- 
tain the competitive interest in the United States that 
has contributed so greatly to the success of this indus- 
try. As a matter of fact, it is only because of the free- 
dom for competitive activity that the independent in the 
industry has been able to develop in the United States. 
As you will recall, it was primarily the efforts of some to 
suppress this competition in the oil industry that led to 
the adoption of the early antitrust laws. Since these 
laws have been made effective, the independents in all 
branches of the industry have greatly increased in num- 
bers and in their effective contribution to the economic 
development of the petroleum industry. 

I cannot believe you meant to create prejudice against 
the producers by charging them with imposing premiums 
or other concessions favorable to the producers. I know 
you realize that during the war artificial restrictions, 
whether necessary or otherwise, were imposed upon the 
industry, the effect of which was more greatly felt by 
the producing branch of the industry. The shortage of 
steel and the lack of a proper price basis resulted in 
fewer wells being drilled, until, at the close of the war 
We were in a position that amounted almost to inade- 
quacy of the domestic industry to supply the petroleum 
requirements of this country. For a part of this thin 
supply to satisfy their already increasing market out- 
lets, refiners and marketers offered premiums, which 
became the rule rather than the exception in the indus- 
try. 

During all this time, the leaders in the producing 
branch of the industry deplored the necessity of prem- 
iums, but rather suggested as a more desirable situation 
a proper posted price to enable them to find the oil 
to have their full market requirements supplied. A situ- 
ation that would be very undesirable for all branches ot 
the industry would be a shortage in basic supply. 

To the extent that we are short of supplies in the 
United States dependence upon outside sources becomes 
accentuated; to the extent that the American industry, 
including the domestic refiners and marketers, are de- 
pendent upon outside sources for their supply, they ar 
dependent upon a few companies whose interrelationship 
in activities outside of the United States is such as to 
constitute substantially one source of supply. By such 
action we abdicate the competitive phase of our market 
to this small group of large companies. I do not believe 
that you feel that is a healthy condition, and I cannot 
believe that the domestic refiner and marketer would 
like to have the terms on which they obtain supplies de- 
pendent upon a group so compactly organized. 

There is nothing to encourage the consumer in such 
a prospect, and in my judgment it would eventually lead 
to the consumer demanding severe government action to 
prevent the perpetuation of such controls. 





Comments on editorials are welcomed always 
Please address comments to Warren C. Platt, 
National Petroleum News, 1213 West 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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When you install oil hose made with NEOPRENE 
... {t's on the job to stay! 












Weather, sunlight, aging 
and heat have little effect 
on neoprene cover 






Cover withstands 
flexing, abrasion, 














cutting and chipping Neoprene tube won't disintegrate 


in contact with oils, gasoline, 
kerosene, propane or butane 


Tube won't develop mushy 
spots that lead to rotting 
of reinforcing fibres 


FREE: THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK Interesting stories, 
new, unusual applications of neoprene. Write E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division U-1], 
Wilmington 98, Deleware. 


TOP-QUALITY HOSE made with a tube and cover of 
neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical rubber, has the exact 


properties needed to keep it on the job year after GU POND : 
year—even under the toughest conditions. 


Typical are these case histories: Neoprene fuel 
oil hose that’s been in continuous use for over ten 
years! Neoprene dock loading hose that’s been on a 
Texas dock for over nine years handling everything 
from benzol to furnace oil—and still going strong! 
Both these lengths of hose set records for continu- 
ous service with their users. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


So next time you need oil hose, contact your sup- 
plier for details about hose made with Du Pont neo- 
prene. He’ll tell you how its outstanding combina- 
tion of properties means long, dependable service... 
lower maintenance costs. And he’ll be able to supply 
a neoprene hose to fit your specific needs. 
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Sinclair's drilling superintendent in Ethiopia, Walter J. Wells, and Emperor Haile Selassie, inspect a company warehouse at 


the well site. 


The two men are flanked by 


the emperor's entourage 


Sinclair's Oil Search Agreement with 
Ethiopia Unique in Origin and Terms 


Unique Agreement Grants Sinclair Concession for All of Ethiopia; 
Company Drilling Its First Well Now in a $2 Million Venture 


By RAYMOND BJORKBACK 
NPN Staff Writer 


The state of the oil business on 
Main Street may be just a little dif- 
ferent five or ten years from now 
because of a soft-spoken, highly edu- 
cated man in a country whose official 
language is Amharic. 

He is an important man in the 
government of his native land, Ethi- 
opia, where he is known as his excel- 
lency, the minister of commerce and 
industry. Ato Yilma Deressa is his 
name. 

He came to the U.S. in 1943 to take® 
part in an international food confer- 
ence. But he also had another mis- 
sion, delegated to him by his em- 
peror, and it is this which has to do 
with the oil business. 

The emperor, Haile Selassie I, and 
Mr. Deressa, as we would call him 
here, were men with a hope that their 
country could be made to prosper if 
Mr. Deressa could interest some 
American oil men in its possibilities. 

Both well knew that the great land 
mass, Africa, of which Ethiopia is a 
part, has long been called The Dark 
Continent because men of other con- 
tinents know it little, and then chief- 
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ly for its jungles and their beasts 
and some gold and diamond mines. 
They were well aware, too, that there 


are only a few oil fields on the whole’ 


face of Africa, and those are rela- 
tively unimportant. But they had 
this hope. 

The emperor, even today, is con- 
cerned over the fact his country is so 
poor that many of his subjects still 
live the ancient and nomadic Somali 
tribal life. 

This monarch sets aside regularly 
a large proportion of the governmen- 
tal revenues for the education of his 
people. But the revenues are not 
great, since Ethiopia is largely 
mountain and barren plateau and 
plain. 

Mr. Deressa had all this in mind 
on his American visit, and got in 
touch with an exporter whom he 
knew, Marcel Wagner of the Amer- 
ican Eastern Corp. Mr. Wagner, who 
had the agency for Sinclair lubricat- 
ing oil in a part of the Middle East, 
arranged for him to talk to Leland 
V. Stanford, president of the Sinclair 


Petroleum Co. 


Mr. Deressa told Mr. Stanford, 
“We'd like to have somebody see if 
they can find any oil in Ethiopia. We 


understand yours is an Independent 
company, and has had a great deal 
of experience along this line.” 

Sinclair, he suggested, could have 
a concession for all of Ethiopia's 
350,000 sq. miles, if it were interested 
He would leave it to the company to 
draft terms such as it felt would be 
proper, Mr. Deressa added, then sub- 
mit the proposed agreement to his 
emperor. 


Drilling Its First Well Now 


Sinclair is drilling its first explora 
tory well today in Ethiopia under a 
contract drawn in that very way 
by Mr. Stanford and his associates 
in the mood of men stirred by an- 
other’s trust and regard. 

Mr. Stanford went to the man he’s 
worked with many years, Harry F 
Sinclair, board chairman of the par- 
ent Sinclair Oil Corp., and told him, 
“I'd like to write an agreement like 
no other agreement, a mutual work- 
ing agreement unequalled anywhere.’ 

“I think that’s fine,’’ said Mr. Sin- 
clair. ‘“‘You write what you think is 
fair.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s and Mr. Stanford's 
Ethiopian agreement may well turn 
out on the climactic side. That is. 
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their venture could prove up huge 
new reserves, and those would in- 
evitably, of course, have economic, 
social and political effects in the U.S., 
and elsewhere, oil being the chain- 
reaction factor that it is. 

After all, Ethiopia may be as rich 
in petroleum as Saudi Arabia, al- 
though separated from that oil-fabu- 
lous part of the Middle East by the 
land layer of Eritrea and the Somali- 
lands, and the crooked water line 
formed by the Red Sea and the Gulf 
of Aden. 


And while the land of Haile Se- 
lassie’s people is off the beaten track 
of today’s commerce, it is not far 
off some of the world’s oldest trade 
routes. 


Should oil in fact lie here in large 
quantities, and should Sinclair find 
it, it will help insure an amplitude 
of crude for the world’s ever-growing 
demand, and compel readjustments 
to a new piece in the pattern of 
known crude petroleum deposits. All 
of which can make for lively com- 
petition in products of higher quality 
on Main Street, even if none of that 
Ethiopian oil should reach the U.S. 


True, Sinclair may find no oil 
there, or too little to count, and may 
have to charge off a deal of money 
to the necessity for staying in the 
race for crude resources. The fact 
remains, however, that it wouldn’t 
be in Ethiopia now if it didn’t think 
the possible prize is worth the gamble 
—and if Mr. Deressa’s approach 
hadn’t had so much appeal, of course. 


A Big Job From the Start 


At first blush, this chance he asked 
the Americans to take was quite a 
throw of the dice. Very little was 
known about the geology of Ethiopia. 
Nobody even had a map of Ethiopia 
a company could tie to, and the war 
was still on. 


Three or four universities in this 
country familiar with certain Middle 
East areas were commissioned to do, 
and did, the map work. 

Hydrographic reports were assem- 
bled to show the structures underly- 
ing the Indian Ocean as far as 2,500 
miles out from the African shore. 


Field geology, without which the 
modern wildcatter doesn’t turn a 
hand, was something only the Italians 
had, and that cannily tucked away 
piecemeal, all over Italy against the 
exigencies of war. Sinclair hired 
Carlo Migliorini, formerly in charge 
of geological work in Ethiopia for the 
Italian government, to collect all 
those bits of the rock history of 
Ethiopia in one place and correlate 
the data. The job took him a year. 

Aerial photographs of the Ethi- 
opian plateaus and plains and moun- 
tains were obtained so that Sinclair 
would be all the better able to tell 
whomever it sent into the field where 
to go. 

Then surface crews led by con- 
sulting geologists selected Ethiopia’s 
Ogaden Province, measuring 35,000 
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sq. miles, as its most likely area from 
a prospecting standpoint. 

And Hall Taylor, professor of ge- 
ology of Columbia University, on 
leave of absence from his classes, 
and Geologists Alden B. Rowling and 
James W. Kissling, Jr., mapped in 
that area what the men of Sinclair 
believe to be “a very interesting 
structure.” In other, more courtly 
words, they now thought they could 
name a neighborhood in which the 
lady may be living, and not miss her 
house by more than two or three 
counties. 


Today, almost two years and hun- 
dreds of hurdles later, Sinclair has 
more than $2,000,000 worth of rig 
and up-to-the-minute camp several 
hundred miles deep in the desert-like 
Ogaden nowhere. 


To get supplies and equipment just 
to the base camp at Dire Dawa, by 
narrow gauge railroad from. the 
French port of Djibouti, costs prac- 
tically as much as the long sea haul 
to Djibouti from the U.S. East Coast. 
Then it’s a matter of transporting 
by truck 475 iniles to the well site. 
Some pipe had to be shipped ’way 
around to the south, to a port called 
Mogadicio, in Italian Somaliland, then 
trucked overland 195 miles. 


Yet, few drillers, roustabouts or 
tool pushers who’ve been anywhere at 
all have had it so nice. 


Modern Conveniences Provided 


The some 50 Americans and 100 
Ethiopians and Italians at the Sin- 
clair drilling camp have hot and cold 
running water in an area which has 
no surface water—for drinking OR 
drilling—except in the rainy season. 

They have pre-fabricated housing 
from California, electric refrigerators, 
showers, radio-telephone communica- 
tion with Dire Dawa, and a dispen- 


sary complete with doctor. If a man 
gets seriously ill or hurt, three hos- 
pitals are within easy reach by air- 
there’s a 5,000-ft. airstrip and the 
company plane is fitted with ambu- 
lance equipment. 

The surface geologists and the en- 
gineers are only well started probing 
the Ogaden’s subsurface secrets. They 
use walkie-talkies and balloons (toy- 
like) in checking—respectively—rock 
formations and elevations. By the 
data they accumulate, they’ve got to 
locate and map a dome-shaped sub- 
terranean formation where oil is Jike- 
ly to lie trapped. And they’re not 
helped any by the fact that much of 
this part of Ethiopia is as flat as 
Kansas ever thought of being. 


When structure is located, core 
holes are drilled, explosive charges 
set off in the holes, and the under- 
ground vibrations recorded by seismo- 
graph so the size and shape of the 
structure can Be determined. 


At the well site, the latest meth- 
ods are being employed. Day and 
night, as the drill bit chews deeper 
into the earth and drilling “mud” is 
circulated under high pressure to the 
bottom of the hole and back up, sam- 
ples of the mud and cuttings are 
taken each time the bit has made 
another two feet of hole. 


The samples are drawn off, and 
carefully analyzed, so often—in a 
mobile laboratory—because it would 
be easy otherwise to miss detecting 
evidences of gas or oil in this high- 
pressure operation. 

The samples indicate also, of 
course, the kind of formation through 
which the bit is cutting. But on this 
job, everything possible is being 
learned about the formations. So, to 
verify the sedimentary evidence in 
the samples, an electric log of the 
bit’s progress is being kept. This 





When Sinclair spudded in its first well, Gumburru No. 1, Emperor Haile Selassie 


received a commemorative gold medal. 


Shown here, at extreme left is Rene J. 


Bender, Sinclair's representative in Addis Ababa. Hail Selassie (center) hands 

the gold medal to his private secretary. Ato Tefera Worq. To the right of the 

emperor is Walter J. Wells, Sinclair's drilling superintendent, and at the extreme 

right is Col. C. Stacy Adams, in charge at the Paris office of Sinclair's foreign 
department 
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THE UNEXCELLED 
MULTI-PURPOSE ALL-WEATHER 
LITHIUM-BASE LUBRICANT 








Fleet owners demanded more 


Inlucite 21 because it slashes 
maintenance costs . . . farmers 
demanded more Inlucite 21 be- 


cause it makes farm machinery 
last longer . . . service station 
operators also demanded more 
Inlucite 21 because it cuts grease 
f inventories, eliminates errors, and 


V4 increases business. 


Users everywhere found this 
A lithium-base, all-weather, multi- 


purpose lubricant superior to 
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International's unexcelled, multi-purpose, all- such remarkable mechanical sta- 
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is done with a device whose namc¢ 
sounds like “slumber-jay,” but is 
spelled “Schlumberger,” as is the 
name of its French inventor. It 
serves the wildcatter much as the 
cardiograph serves the heart special- 
ist. 


May Go to 15,000 Ft. 


Because Sinclair may want to push 
this first well at least 15,000 ft. deep, 
the first casing that went into the 
ground as sleeve for its bit is 20 
inches in diameter. Next comes 13%%- 
in. casing, then 95-in. pipe, etc. 

The world’s deepest producing well 
to date is Standard of California’s 
Mushrush No. 5, in Kern County, 
Calif., flowing from an interval of 
from 15,250 to 15,530 ft. Deepest 
well being drilled reportedly is Su- 
perior Oil’s Pacific Creek No. 1, Sub- 
lette County, Wyo., which was a few 
hundred feet beyond the 20,000-ft. 
level according to last account. 


Sinclair, it will readily be seen, 
isn’t staging any petroleum comic 
opera in Ethiopia. Any similarity to 
the reported Stanley’s stunt hunt for 
a man who wasn’t interested in being 
found (“Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume?’’) ends with the coincidence 
in the locale, Africa. 

An unmistakable enthusiasm for 
the venture is evidenced all the way 
down the line from Mr. Sinclair and 
Mr. Stanford. 

There’s that matter of Sinclair’s 
writing its own concession ticket. 
The agreement with the Ethiopian 
government which Mr. Stanford and 
his associates drafted provides that 
Sinclair shall give up its exploration 
and development claims to 50% of 
Ethiopia’s 350,000 sq. mi. five years 
from the opening date of the explora- 
tory period. Five years later, it will 
release 25% more. 

It will pay Haile Selassie’s govern- 
ment a 12.5% royalty on all crude 
produced in the first five years of 
commercial production, then a 15% 
royalty for the next 15 years. There- 
after, the royalty rate will be sub- 
ject to revision. Payment of these 
royalties is to be in oil or money, 
as the Ethiopian government chooses. 

If a refinery for meeting Ethiopia’s 
product requirements becomes eco- 
nomically feasible, Sinclair will build 
it and the government can partici- 
pate in its ownership. 

The agreement also has a provision 
for future training in the U.S. for 
Ethiopian nationals in the oil indus- 
try. 


A ‘Friendship’ Agreement 


Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Stanford con- 
ceived it as a “friendship” agree- 
ment. Its spirit has grown on both 
sides with the passing months. 

Walter Wells, drilling superintend- 
ent, made a hit with the tribal people 
by bagging a lioness on the first Sin- 
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clair trek by truck with supplies and 
equipment into the Ogaden from the 
base camp at Dire Dawa. He’d have 
achieved no distinction by killing a 
male lion, but a lioness—that’s a good 
omen. 


True, there was the January day 
in 1948, as the wildcatters first pre- 
pared to drill for water, when a large 
group of Somalis attacked with 
stones and shouts that meant, “Get 
out.” Wells received a cut on his 
face, and about 25 stones went 
through the fabric of the company 
plane. The entire Sinclair group 
withdrew, equipment, supplies and 
all, to Dire Dawa, not to return un- 
til the following October, when Haile 
Selassie’s government had grown 
strong enough to take over policing 
of half the area from the British. 


But the local Ethiopians know 
Wells and all the other Sinclair men 
now, partake of the output of that 
wonder of wonders, the camp’s 550- 
ft. water well, motor transportation 
and other favors. And they show 
their appreciation in many ways. 

Wells is something of a favorite 
of the royal family. He’s one of few 
connected with Sinclair’s operation 
with whom the emperor will con- 
verse in English, his majesty insist- 
ing on French for all others. 


And one of Haile Selassie’s two 
sons, the Duke of Harrar, governor 
of Ogaden Province, had Wells, Mrs. 
Wells and their son in to dinner at 
his palace. He wouldn't hear of their 
living in an apartment in Dire Dawa, 
and had them moved into a house he 
owns there. 


When Wells successfully drilled a 
water well in the back yard of the Dire 
Dawa house, the duke wanted Wells 
to drill for water in the back yard 
of the ducal palace at Harrar. The 
American suggested that Harrar, in 
the mountains, was too high, but 
tried anyway. It was no use. 


Industrial relations director of the 
Sinclair .operation is an Ethiopian 
chosen by the emperor, the popular 
Maj. Asefa Lemma. Not only has 
he a facility with all the native dia- 
lects, but he also speaks excellent 
English. 

Sinclair maintains a representative 
at the Ethiopian capital, Addis Ab- 
aba. He is Rene J. Bender, who 
was born in France but has been em- 
ployed by Sinclair some 20 years, 
holding several degrees in engineer- 
ing. At Dire Dawa, the company 
has a business and accounting office. 
John Palka holds forth here as treas- 
urer. 

Sinclair gives its Ethiopian, em- 
ployes annual vacations and free 
medical services. It hopes to train 
some Ethiopians for employment as 
derrick men. And the camp hums 
around the clock. 


Incidentally, William Clift, who 


Sinclair in Ethiopia 


knows his way around in Venezuela 
and a number of other places, is chief 
geologist. 


Spudding-in First Well 


The spudding-in of the first well 
on which Sinclair has staked so much 
was an affair of state, some pomp 
and ceremony—with democratic ov- 
ertones. It took place last May 17. 


His Imperial Majesty, a monarch 
of such independence that he declined 
Marshall Plan aid for Ethiopia, flew 
to Sinclair, as the wildcat camp is 
known, with high-ranking officials 
of his government. Among them was 
quiet-spoken Mr. Deressa. 

Also on hand were the Duke of Har- 
rar and His Excellency Belata Ayele 
Gabre, vice governor of Harrar. Sev- 
enty tribal chieftains and other in- 
fluential Somali in distinctive and 
colorful attire came by Sinclair 
truck. And, there was the American 
Charge d’Affaires Don Bigelow. 

Before the ceremony, however, his 
majesty had to be shown all about 
the camp. Guided by Drilling Su- 
perintendent Wells—in English—he 
went into the mess hall, kitchen, re- 
frigerator, shower and wash rooms, 
sleeping quarters, storehouse, clinic, 
“mud” lab, and from one end of the 
drilling rig to the other. 

Closing the spudding-in ceremony, 
he christened the well Gumburru 
Number 1 by pouring some Sinclair 
lubricating oil on the roller bit. Then 
he pushed a button which put the 
rig’s machinery in motion. 


In the more formal part of the 
ceremony, Mr. Stanford was repre- 
sented by Col. C. Stacy Adams, in 
charge at Paris of Sinclair’s foreign 
departments, who was on Gen. Eisen- 
hower’s staff in the African and Eu- 
ropean theaters of war. 

Colonel Adams read a message 
from Mr. Stanford expressing hope 
for success of the oil venture, and 
appreciation for the privilege grant- 
ed Sinclair of carrying on petroleum 
operations in Ethiopia. Colonel 
Adams also presented the emperor 
a gold commemorative medal. 

Haile Selassie read a response in 
Amharic, which immediately was 
translated into English by his pri- 
vate secretary, His Excellency Ato 
Tefera Worgq. 

This activity—and more sightsee- 
ing—gave his imperial majesty quite 
an appetite. He partook of “a real 
driller’s lunch’’—and “ate the hell out 
it’—topping it off with cake. Mrs. 
Wells and Mrs. Bender had made co- 
coanut and chocolate cakes for the 
occasion. 

In this manner, and to this ex- 
tent, has the vision held by the Ethi- 
opian monarch and Mr. Deressa ma- 
terialized to date. 

Thus is the American oil company 
sharing that vision with them so as 
to keep ahead of the game on crude. 
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Shock Absorber Replacement Sales Click 
As Part of Major Company's TBA Program 


Direct Acting Shocks Rank High in Dollar Volume 
Among Accessory Sales at Stations, Company Says 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS has been given the principal facts in 
connection with a major oil company’s full scale campaign to sell 
shock absorbers through its service stations. The report is presented 
here as a contribution to oil industry thinking on the subject of what 
items should be included in the TBA line. 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 


Success in marketing shock ab- 
sorbers through service stations has 
encouraged one of the major oil 
companies to hope that it has found 
a high dollar volume TBA item to 
take the place of diminishing car 
heater and car radio sales. It has 
taken on a line of direct acting, or 
airplane type shock absorbers which 
can be sold by stations at $6 each 
or $24 for a set of four. The price 
includes a charge of 75c each for in- 
stallation. 

The company began a _ vigorous 
campaign to promote shock absorber 
business through station outlets early 
in 1949. As a result of preliminary 
efforts shock absorber sales have in- 
creased 300%, and currently rank 
around third or fourth in dollar vol- 
ume among accessory sales (not in- 
cluding tires and batteries). 


Three Changes from First Program 


This year’s drive for shock ab- 
sorber business is the second under- 
taken by this oil company in the 
postwar period. Since the first cam- 
paign failed where the second one 
seems to be succeeding, it is import- 
ant to note the obstacles which 
blocked the first program and the 
changes made to overcome them 
when the second program started. In 
the opinion of the TBA department 
heads, the three changes which made 
the difference are these: 

1. The emphasis now is on re- 
placement sales to owners of 
cars already equipped with direct 
action shock absorbers, where 
the installation job is simple and 
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quick. The former program was 
probably too comprehensive, the 
TBA department states, because 
it attempted to sell all kinds of 
replacements at all kinds of 
service stations, and included a 
repair service as well. While the 
line now includes conversion sets, 
consisting of brackets which per- 
mit the installation of direct ac- 
tion units in place of the lever 
type shock absorbers, service sta- 
tions are advised not to solicit 
conversion business unless they 
have the manpower to handle 
the work. And repair service was 
found to be unprofitable and un- 
necessary. 


2. Special attention has been 
paid to showing station personnel 
how quickly the installation work 
can be done. For this purpose a 
film provided by the manufac- 
turer did an excellent job and 
has been used at all meetings. 
The film plays up the fact that 
only four simple tools are needed, 
a screwdriver, wrench, hammer 
and pair of pliers. Removing the 
old unit and installing a new one 
is said to take 10 minutes, or 40 
minutes a set. Some service sta- 
tion operators boast that they 
can easily install a unit in six to 
seven minutes. At any rate the 
installation charge of $3 a set, 
which is included in the usual re- 
tail price of $24, shows a good 
profit on the labor alone, plus a 
long dealer margin on the mer- 
chandise. 

3. Instead of talking up the 
market potential as consisting 
of all of the cars on which new 
shock absorbers could now be in- 


stalled, emphasis is placed on the 
expanding future market in the 
easily replaced direct-action type. 
Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth 
are now factory equipped with 
direct-action shock absorbers, in 
addition to a portion of the higher 
priced cars. It is asserted that 
shock absorbers wear out on an 
average at 25,000 to 35,000 miles, 
and it is pointed out that getting 
into the shock absorber business 
now is like getting in on the 
ground floor for the big demand 
that is coming. 


Thus the present campaign has 
presented three new phases to serv- 
ice station operators: solicitation of 
the most desirable business; speed 
of installation; and the future mar- 
ket. It is felt that these all contrib- 
uted to building up in the minds of 
service station personnel the idea of 
shock absorbers as a high dollar vol- 
ume TBA item, in growing demand, 
and with few installation headaches. 

Since the line does include conver- 
sion sets, for replacing lever-type 
shocks, it was necessary to explain 
the installation procedure for these 
also. These operations are not cov- 
ered in the manufacturer’s film, but 
can be adequately demonstrated in a 
group meeting. Practically all serv- 
ice stations have some customers 
whose cars are equipped with old, 
worn-out lever-action shocks, and a 
well-staffed station can easily han- 
dle the installation of the necessary 
brackets during periods when pump 
island traffic is slow. But not all 
stations have the right type of me- 
chanics on the force, and this fact is 
recognized and mentioned in the 
training sessions. 


Part of Routine Lube Job 


Every effort is made to make 
shock absorber selling a part of the 
routine lubrication job. Just before a 
car is rolled on to the lift is a good 
time to give it the bounce test. The 
film illustrates how a car can be 
rocked up and down by a man stand- 
ing on the rear bumper, and shows 
the typical after effects. When the 
shock absorbers are worn out the 
rocking continues uncontrolled by 
contrast with the instant dampening 
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Here's why you re Now that fuel transfer hose is made to last longer 


. you need to give more attention to the couplings. 


First, you want permanent couplings, applied by 


machine—the only way to get a sure static con- 
nection. 


Second, you want couplings that give maximum 


flow, safety and hose life. 


0 d i+ See how Scovill 520-H Couplings alone give you 
fo r er ose these advantages—— 
WITH “‘TRIPLE-TESTED’’ COUPLINGS 


Triple Testing Proves 
Scovill Dependability 


PRESSURE test proves 
Scovill coupling holds be- 
yond bursting pressure of 
hose. 


FLEXING test proves 
Scovill coupling does not 
weaken hose. 


PULL test proves Scovill 
coupling holds beyond ten- 
sile strength of hose. 
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FULL FLOW. Coup- 
ling'’s inside diam- 
eter same as hose. 
No time-wasting re- 

striction as with 
erence “bottleneck” coup- 
ling; no hose-strain- 


NN al, ir with "berral-type 
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VEROOHT 


LEAK PROOF. 
Lock-on ferrule be- 
comes integral part 
of coupling. Seal is 
completely gas-tight 
even when subjected 
a long time to freon 
gas under 200 psi! 


SECURE. Coupling 
is anchored to hose, 
but without cramp- 
ing. After 7 million 
“flexes”, coupling 
held secure and line 
showed no sign of 
failure. 


When you order hose, specify Scovill couplings—the only 
permanent couplings of two piece design, lighter for easier 
handling, machined from solid brass forgings for greatest 
strength. A wide range of ferrule sizes makes standard 
couplings fit hose of varying wall thickness. 

Write us for Bulletin 81. Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Merchandise Division, Dept. 520, Waterbury 91, 


Connecticut. 


SCOVILL TRIPLE-TEST = 


GIVE MAXIMUM FLOW, 
SAFETY AND HOSE LIFE 








FOR 45 YEARS 
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Sizes for Truck 
and Bulk Plant 
Requirements 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
IN TRUCK PUMPS 





Quiet, Long-Life 
Single Truck Pump 


40, 60 
and 100 
g-p-m. 
Capacities 


With nonmetallic vanes. 
Available as Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approved. 





DUAL PUMPS FOR "SPLIT LOADS" 


For multiple-compartment trucks. 
Solves contamination problems. 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN TP-3 
FOR TRUCK PUMP DETAILS 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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action exerted by shock absorbers in 
good condition. 

Additional inspection can be made 
after the car is on the lift, when it 
is possible to observe fluid leakage, 
which is a sure sign that the unit 
is worn out and should be replaced. 
In cases of doubt, it is also easy, 
while the car is on the lift, to un- 
couple the lower end of a shock ab- 
sorber and test its pull by hand. If 
there is no resistance to push or pull 
exerted on the plunger it is worn out. 


It is now part of the program to 
abandon repair service on shock ab- 
sorbers. The line handled by the com- 
pany is of the type which is sealed 
at the factory and cannot be re- 
paired. Work on other types which 
can be repaired is now considered to 
be inappropriate for the average serv- 
ice station, from the standpoint of 
mechanical skill required, interfer- 
ence with other service work and in- 
significant volume. 


Factors Affecting Future Program 


The TBA department points out 
the following considerations, both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, which will 
have some bearing on its future ac- 
tivity in the shock absorber line: 


A new item of merchandise must 
be carried in stock. Although the 
manufacturer provides data on the 
flow pattern of factory sales, the 
TBA department must also keep its 
own flow pattern records in order to 
keep a balanced stock. About 17 
sizes of shock absorbers are now 
carried in the warehouse, which 
takes care of about 90% of the auto- 
mobiles. 


The cylindrical direct-action type 


shock absorbers are packed in indi- 


vidual cartons which are easily han- 
dled and stacked, with a minimum of 
deterioration. 


The public does not come in and 
ask for shock absorbers. It has not 
been a general practice in the past 
for service stations to carry them, 
and to that extent the company is 
pioneering in a new direction. It is 
always hard to enlist generous ad- 
vertising support for newcomers in 
the TBA line. 

Offsetting this somewhat, the line 
handled by the company is a nation- 
ally known brand. 


Sales and installation of shock ab- 
sorbers has not seemed to take up 
too much of the time and attention 
of service station personnel to the 
detriment of other work. It is 
thought that by linking up shock ab- 
sorbers to lubrication jobs a tie-in 
has been made with service station 
routine. It is pointed out that no one 
tries to sell lube jobs during station 
rush hours, and in any event the in- 
stallation work is no more than that 
involved in the sale of automobile 
heaters, for example, which have long 





been a standard item with most serv- 
ice stations. 


The most favorable aspect of the 
program, as viewed by the TBA de- 
partment, is the long range potential 
demand for shock absorber replace- 
ments. It seems probable that quite 
a few million cars being produced 
now and in the next few years will 
all be factory equipped with direct- 
action shock absorbers. As_ those 
cars approach 30,000 miles of use, 
their owners will become potential 
prospects for a $24 set of new shock 
absorbers. By establishing its serv- 
ice stations as places where shock 
absorbers are inspected and replaced, 
the company hopes to be all set to 
cash in when peak demand builds up. 


TBA Briefs 


Standard of Kentucky put on a 
drive for fan belt sales at its com- 
pany operated stations during the 
past summer, and is using the re- 
sults to demonstrate to its dealers 
the value of similar periodic efforts 
on other TBA items. Not only were 
more fan belts sold than during any 
similar period, the company reports, 
but sales of other TBA items and 
services climbed along with them. 
One of the promotion aids consisted 
of banners suggesting that motorists 
carry a spare fan belt. 


. 


* a” * 


A new truck tire known as the Hi- 
Miler Xtra Tred has been put on the 
market by Goodyear which is said 
to have a deeper non-skid surface, 
plus a wider and flatter tread con- 
tour than the former tire sold under 
the same name. 


* ~ * 


To help its dealers set up some 
effective TBA display windows for 
fall, Gulf assembled two sample win- 
dow displays, photographed them in 
place, and then prepared diagrams 
to show the position of each item in 
the display. One of the display plans 
is built around canned motor oil 
while the other features batteries, 
mud-snow tires, antifreeze and chains. 
Of possible significance is the fact 
that although Gulf had its own pri- 
vate brand permanent type antifreeze 
on the market last year, the cur- 
rent window displays do not contain 
any of the private brand antifreeze, 
but instead two nationally advertised 
brands are featured, both permanent 
and non-permanent. 

. * * 

As expected, tire chains are being 
mentioned more often in fall TBA 
promotion material. The chain short- 
age lasted longer than any other TBA 
shortage and this is the first winter 
when chains have been freely avail- 
able. In all hilly sections they have 
been in demand in the past during 
the ice and snow seasons. Because 
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DUPONT TETRAETHYL 
LEAD COMPOUNDS 





Du Pont 


Field Laboratories —_— 


At Work to Help 





the Refiner 


Five Du Pont Field Laboratories, located in the major 
refining centers, are providing many diversified serv- 
ices to help the refiner in the solution of specific 
problems. These laboratories are completely equipped 
and staffed with experienced personnel. They perform 
the many tests essential to the efficient and safe use of 
TEL compounds and other additives; in addition, the 
scope of their work covers a far wider range of activities 
such as advice and aid on laboratory, as well as plant 
problems connected with the use of additives. As a re- 
sult, many refiners are finding that their helpful assist- 
ance and recommendations are enabling them to pro- 
duce better fuels . .. mofe economically. If you haven't 
already done so, avail yourself of this useful service. 
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Better Things for Better Living 
i .. . Through Chemistry 
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Sulfur determination is only one of many standard @& é 
A.S.T.M. tests which the District Laboratories are .~ § 


equipped to run. 


The inspection section of each field laboratory has 6 
the latest and most modern equipment for helping on 
problems dealing with the use of Du Pont TEL compounds 
and other additives. 











































WSasoline additives... | 





Each Du Pont District Laboratory is a complete unit 
with full facilities for determining lead susceptibility 
and for making knock tests on motor gasoline as well as 
chemical analyses. This, and the fact that Du Pont sup- 
plies a complete line of gasoline additives including 
tetraethyl lead compounds, enables them to make rec- 
ommendations covering the entire additive require- 
ments of fuel. 

Laboratory records show numerous case histories that 
demonstrate the type of help Du Pont District Labora- 
tories are providing. For example; several refiners were 


faced with meeting rigid octane specifications. The Du 


PLUS... 


A Complete Laboratory Service 


Help You Meet Your Fuel Requirements... 
Efficiently... Economically 
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Pont laboratory serving that area ran lead susceptibility 
tests on many combinations of blending stocks includ- 
ing iso-pentane blends. From the information de- 
veloped through these tests, the refiners were enabled 
to meet competitive octane specifications. In another 
case a suggested change in processing sequence and the 
addition of antioxidant at an earlier stage led to im- 
proved gasoline storage stability. 

Instance after instance proves that the helpful co- 
operation of Du Pont District Laboratories is aiding re- 
finers in the solution of many problems related to 


additive usage and gasoline refining. 


* The knock testing section renders many helpful services 
in connection with determining lead susceptibility of 
stocks and checking octane number of refiner's blends. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... Through Chemistry 


















Du Pont Laboratories Provide Nationwide Check 


Of Gasoline Octane 
Ratings and TEL Content 


As a marketing information service to refiners, Du Pont 
District Laboratories periodically obtain and check filling- 
station samples of gasolines sold in their area. These fuels, 
both premium and regular, are tested in the laboratory to 
determine the octane number, both motor and research, as 
well as the amount of TEL per gallon. 

These reports on individual gasolines are coded and 
listed so that the interested refiner can check his fuels not 
only against averages but against individual fuels. These 
valuable reports are made every three months. This 
is another example of the helpful services provided by 
Du Pont Research Laboratories . . . to help the refiner 
meet specific marketing requirements. 









Tetraethyl lead analyses are run by each 
District Laboratory as part of their service 
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PETROLEUM CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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to refiners in the area. 
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MAKE DU PONT THE SOURCE FOR ALL 
OF YOUR GASOLINE ADDITIVES... 


Tetraethyl Lead Compounds 
(Motor Mix—Aviation Mix) 








Antioxidants 
Metal Deactivator—Dyes 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
PETROLEUM CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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TBA Section 





of their long absence from the mar- 
ket, however, chains are in need of 
some special promotion in addition 
to display. 

* *~ ca 

The new, tubeless, self-sealing tire 
recently put on the market by Good- 
rich in a limited way, has been in- 
troduced into the Cleveland sales dis- 
trict. This makes the sixth sales dis- 
trict to get the new tire, which is 
now sold in eight states: Florida, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota. 

The new tire holds air by means 
of a thin layer of butyl rubber vul- 
canized to the inside of the casing, 
and a series of tough rubber rings 
vulcanized on the outside of the bead. 
Internal air pressure seals the latter 
against the rim. No special tech- 
nique or equipment is needed to 
mount the tires, which are made in 
eight sizes to fit 92% of all stand- 
ard rims. Principal requirement is 
that the rim be clean and smooth. 

The self-sealing feature is provided 
by an extra thickness of the inner 
layer of butyl rubber under the tread 
and shoulder area. Principal advan- 
tage claimed for the tubeless tire 
over a conventional casing with a 
self-sealing inner tube is reduction 
in weight and less generation’ of 


heat. Repeated road tests show that 
multiple punctures result in a loss of 
one pound of air pressure at the 
most. 

By incorporating the self-sealing 
feature in the casing, rather than 
in a tube, ordinary blowouts are un- 
likely to occur, Goodrich claims. Any- 
thing but the most severe damage 
to the casing will normally result 
in a slow leak, it is explained, thus 
giving ample warning of impending 
trouble before complete failure oc- 
curs, 

* * * 

An automobile storage battery with 
a slanted fill pipe to simplify filling 
the battery in spaces where there is 
little headroom is now being marketed 
by Exide in England. The fill pipe 
is located at the edge of the top of 
the battery and inclines outward so 
the person servicing the battery can 
see when the battery is full without 
being directly over the battery. 


* * * 


Seasonal TBA products are being of- 
fered to Sohio dealers in combination 
assortments at special combination 
prices. Products being given special 
emphasis in this manner are battery 
cables, heaters and heater hose, ther- 
mostats, radiator chemicals, fan belts 
and radiator hose. 


Tire Company Views Potential TBA Sales 
Of Nationally Advertised Items at Stations 


Some conclusions about the poten- 
tial TBA sales at service stations 
have been assembled by the U. S. 
Rubber Co. in a promotion piece de- 
scribing the U. S. Royal TBA Line 
as a “complete gasoline retailer serv- 
ice.” The copy makes out a strong 
case for nationally advertised TBA 
merchandise with the argument that 
public acceptance gets better prices 
with bigger profits. 

Under the headline, “Pay Your 
Service Station Rent Through Great- 
er Profits Available on U. S. Royal 
TBA Lines,” appear these hypotheti- 
cal figures on possible TBA sales 


Profits on services related to TBA 

greatly increase your gross income. 
“Consider these examples of con- 

tact-making profit payers:”’ 


Average Potential 
Sale Profit 
Wheel Balance $ 6.00 50% 
Wheel Alignment 10.00 60% 
Road Service 5.00 65% 
Re-Deskidding 5.00 75% 
Battery Charging 1.00 70% 
Motor Tune-Up 10.00 40% 
Brake Lining 12.00 40% 
Headlight Service . 3.00 60% 
Liquid Ballast 5.00 55% 


Other copy phrases worth special 
note assert that today’s service sta- 
tion customer “favors the diversified 
service station; respects personal 





Make Your Own Comparison, Adjusted to Local Data 


and profits per 1,000 gals. of gaso- 
line: 

600 gals. regular, at 26c gal. er 
100 gals. premium, at 28c gal .$112.00 
1.000 gals gasoline... . $268. 00 
U. S. Royal TBA Sales, per 1,000 gals. $125.00 


UL. 8S. Accessories . $35 
UL. 8S. Batteries $15 
UL. S. Tires-Tubes $50 


Elsewhere in the folder a table of 
related service profits is presented 
along with copy which reads like 
this: “The U. S. Royal Automotive 
Service program makes one service 
sell another—makes service sell prod- 
ucts—brings customers back often. 
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5e spread x 600 gals. . $30.00 
54%c spread x 400 gals $22.00 
Gasoline profit $55.00 
TBA Profit $41.00 


Breakdown of TBA Sales Per 1,000 Gals. Gasoline 


U. S. TBA Services ..... . $25 
a wt BN occceanecents . .$125 
2. 3 ra — 





skill and good workmanship; rewards 
personal interest and special treat- 
ment; buys 30% to 50% premium 
quality gasoline; and is not as price 
conscious as some marketers be- 
lieve.’ 


GET MORE 
NIGHT 


BUSINESS 
WITH 


GLO-RITE-LITES 


You can modernize 
your location AT 
LOW COST with 
GLO-RITE-LITES ! 
Superior mechanical 
features make them 
so economical to 






purchase .. . to op- 
erate ... to main- 
tain. Easier to in- 
stall, guaranteed to 
operate efficiently 
even in sub-zero 
weather. 


Better light your site 
with GLO-RITE-LITES. 


WRITE FOR 
FOLDER TODAY! 


A Few Choice Territories Still Open 


OSCAR PHILLIPS CO. 


2918 VINE ST. CINCINNAT! 19, OHIO 








Stop Skinning Knuckles 


SAF-T-PLUG WRENCH 
OPENS-SEALS-ALL DRUMS 








Does THE WORK of 5 WRENCHES 
SAVES MONEY! 


Order one or more of 
these SAF-T-PLUG 


Wrenches They cut time cost by quickly 
opening or sealing any drum—services all 
domestic Steel Drum Plugs, large filler or 
small drain Plugs, compound or double type 
Plugs, and ideal where seal cap rings are 
employed. 


SAVES TIME! one piece construction—Ne 


Moving Parts—No Adjustments to make! 
Sockets provide positive grip without slipping 
SAVES KNUCKLES! The angles of op- 
. eration give liberal 
hand clearance from either side or end 
SAF-T-PLUG Wrench is heat treated and 
cadmium plated, weighs only 3 Ibs has 18 


inch leverage 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
10 DAYS TRIAL OFFER 
Money Back GUARANTEED! 


Try a SAF-T-PLUG Wrench at our risk for 10 


DAYS. If you can do without it then—send it 
back and we will gladly 
refund your money. Order ONLY $5.00 
one or more NOW! TODAY! 


Plus Postage 
WE PAY POSTAGE ON 3 or MORE WRENCHES 
SPARKPROOF WRENCHES Now Available. 


WM.C.RICHARDS COMPANY 
3106 W. Vermont St. Blue Island, til. 
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Clarification of Lube Terminology 
Needed, Grease Institute Is Told 


A. J. Daniel, Battenfeld Grease, Named Institute 
President, Succeeding B. G. Symon of Shell Oil 


Many of the terms used to describe 
grease can be misleading, and clari- 
fication or new descriptive terms for 
selecting and applying lubricants is 
required, C. L. Pope, Eastman Kodak 
Co., told the 17th annual meeting of 
the National Lubricating Grease In- 
stitute recently. 


During the meeting in New Or- 
leans, A. J. Daniel, Battenfeld Grease 
and Oil Corp., was elected president, 
succeeding B. G. Symon, Shell Oil Co. 
Other officers elected are: Howard 
Cooper, Sinclair Refining Co., vice 
president; and E. V. Moncrieff, Swan- 
Finch Oil Corp., treasurer. Harry F. 
Bennetts, executive secretary, will 
continue in that capacity. (See illus- 
tration top of p. 56.) 


Four directors re-elected for a 
three-year term are: H. L. Hemming- 
way, Pure Oil Co.; J. R. Corbett, Ca- 
to Oil and Grease Co.; H. P. Hobart 
Gulf Oil Corp.; H. A. Mayor, South- 
west Grease and Oil Co. Two new di- 
rectors were elected: L. W. McLen- 
nan, Union Oil Co. of California; and 
R. Cubicciotti, L. Sonneborn and 
Sons, Inc. 

Mr. Pope informed the grease men 
of some of the bottlenecks which 
serve to prevent the unrestricted use 
of greases. 

Contamination of grease is more se- 
rious than that of oils because 
greases hold the dirt while oils permit 
most contaminants to drop out of 
suspension, he said. Although the 
greases arrive at the consumer's 
plant in clean condition, subsequent 
handling from smaller units to grease 
guns or cups is not adequately con- 
trolled to prevent contamination. 

While grease handling equipment 
has been highly developed for easily 
pumped chassis grease, this type of 
equipment is inadequate for handling 
many industrial greases, Mr. Pope 
said. Fundamentally a grease should 
be selected on the basis of its per- 
formance on the parts to be lubricat- 
ed, but if grease handling equipment 
is required, it frequently is necessary 
to select the grease on the basis of 
what will work in the handling sys- 
tem. Data on pumpability would fur- 
ther promote the use of the many 
grease systems available for the auto- 
matic lubrication of machinery 
(NLGI's Technical Committee is cur- 
rently working on an investigation of 
the delivery characteristics of grease 
dispensing equipment). Mr. Pope said 
the design of grease lubricated mech- 
anism should be such that renewing 
the lubricant is easily accomplished. 

The term “all-purpose” lubricant is 
far-fetched, the speaker said, and 
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recommended ‘multi-purpose’ as 
more descriptive. He said from the 
consumer’s standpoint, the main con- 
stituents of a grease could be com- 
mon knowledge without disclosing 
confidential data on compounding and 
this would allow intelligent appraisal 
of the grease industry for benefits of 
improvements in products. 


He said laboratory screening tests 
are most urgently needed. There are 
many variables in the best of con- 
trolled field tests and possibly many 
decisions are made on opinion and 
not on factual data. Confidence in a 
product can be built up through the 
years of experience, but when some- 
thing unusual happens one is gener- 
ally suspicious that a change may 
have been made in the lubricant. If 
tests are available it can be quickly 
determined whether a change has 
been made or not. 


Brief notes on some of the other 
discussions at the NLGI meeting fol- 
low: 


“Greases for Military Ground 
Equipment”—N. L. Klein and C. W. 
Kelley (co-author), Office of Chief of 
Ordnance, Department of Army, told 
of the need for single all-purpose, all- 
temperature lubricants which will al- 
low the operation of miliary ground 
equipment over a temperature range 
of +125° F. to —65° F. It was point- 
eded out that constant improvement 


in military air transport makes it ° 


possible to move men and equip- 
ment repidly from one area to an- 
other, but much of this mobility is 
lost with our present greases if the 
equipment is lubricated with a heavy 
grease and is to be moved to a cold 
area. Various tests which the Army 
is conducting in an intensive study of 
how greases react in service and at 
different temperature and weather 
conditions were described. 


“Effect of Water and Other Addi- 
tives on the Fiber Structure of Cal- 
cium Soap Greases’”—talk delivered 
by B. B. Farrington (D. H. Birdsall 
co-author), both of California Re- 
search Corp. Authors theorized as 
generally accepted the fact that most 
lubricating greases are two-phase 
systems consisting of a continuous 
phase of lubricating oil and a dis- 
persed phase of crystalline or fibrous 
soap. The physical and chemical 
properties of the dispersed soap 
phase largely determine the proper- 
ties of the grease and dictate the 
condition under which the grease will 
lubricate satisfactorily. It was 
yrought out that calcium soap greas- 





es represent a large proportion of 
greases now marketed, and that in 
these greases the soap phase will 
readily agglomerate and _ separate 
from the oil phase unless a stabilizer 
is added to prevent this action. Sev- 
eral additives are effective in produc- 
ing the desired stabilization effect, 
the most commonly used being water, 
the authors said. 


In addition to the discussions de- 
scribed above, other subjects covered 
were: 


“Plant for Continuous Grease Man- 
ufacture,” by H. E. Bloomsburg and 
A. Beerbower, of Esso Standard Oil 
Co. 


“Betone Greases,” by C. Malcolm 
Finlayson, Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, co-author, P. R. Mc- 
Carthy, Gulf Research and Develop- 
ment Co.; 


“Specific Fatty Acids and Glycer- 
ides for Lubricating Greases,” by O. 
Graziani, co-authors, F. C. Haas and 
J. D. Hetchler, all of Werner G. 
Smith Co.; 


“Twister Ring Greases,” by T. G. 
Roehner, director of technical serv- 
ice department, Socony-Vacuum Lab- 
oratories; 


“Improvements in Aluminum 
Stearate for Grease Manufacture,” 
by Wilbur A. Young, technical direc- 
tor of Warwick Chemical Co.; 


“Lubrication of Electrical Rotating 
Apparatus,” by G. L. Sumner, lubri- 
cation engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.; 


“Bus Lubrication and Mainten- 
ance,” S. F. Gale, superintendent of 
maintenance, New Orleans’ Public 
Service, Inc.; 


“A New Approach to Lubricating 
Greasa Structure,” by George V. 
Browning, Whiting Research Lab- 
oratory, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ; 


“Lubrication—Then and Now”’—E. 
Ralph Harris, manager of industrial 
sales, Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Pan-Am Southern to Install 
9,300 B/D Coking Facility 


Special to NPN 

EL DORADO, Ark.—New facilities, 
including a 9,300 b/d delayed cok- 
ing unit, are to be constructed at 
Pan-Am Southern’s 25,000 b/d El 
Dorado refinery. New units in ex- 
tensive plant expansion program are 
expected to be in operation by Sept. 
1, 1950. 

Additions will include a new steam 
generating boiler, a water cooling 
tower, and coke handling and load- 
ing facilities. 

R. T. Colquette, general manager 
of the refinery, said the new coking 
facilities and associated auxiliaries 
will provide much-needed flexibility 
in the El Dorado refinery operation to 
meet increased requirements of gaso- 
line and distillate fuels and to re- 
duce yields of residual fuels. 
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WEIGH THESE 
VALVE VALUES: 


Only MILVACO Offers a 
Complete Line of Big 4-Inch 
Valves of Lightweight 
MILVALOY ! 


Compare weights — and you'll readily see why 
Milvaco offers so much more valve value! 
Milvaco’s complete line of lightweight valves 
enables you to use larger valves for faster flow, 
speedier deliveries, reduced costs — all without 
penalty of extra weight. Made of Milvaloy, the 


only heat-treated, anodized aluminum alloy, 





Milvaco valves are one-third the weight of bronze, 
yet set new standards for ruggedness and 
reliability. Compare weights — check values — 
then specify MILVACO! 


P-2654 MILVALOY 4-INCH GATE VALVE 
MILVACO | “SSseccs 





ome . I 
saieaiiaain sient AND —A BIG NEW 6-INCH GATE VALVE! 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin Milvaco’s newest, largest — for high-speed, heavy-duty 


operations. Weighs only 35 Ibs.! 








P-324 MILVALOY 4-INCH P-2637 MILVALOY 4-INCH P-2612 MILVALOY 4-INCH P-424 MILVALOY 4-INCH 


STOP-and-CHECK VALVE ANGLE VALVE CROSS VALVE OFFSET CROSS VALVE 


Weighs Only 17 Lbs., 4 Oz. Weighs Only 14 Lbs., 10 Oz. Weighs Only 15 Lbs., 2 Oz. Weighs Only 16 Lbs., 12 Oz. 
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Electric Utilities Shift Rapidly 
From Coal to Oil, Gas, Report Shows 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Oil and gas are 
rapidly supplanting coal as fuels for 
production of electric energy by pub- 
lic utilities in the United States, ac- 
cording to Federal Power Commis- 
sion figures obtained by the Bitumin- 
ous Coal Institute. 


For the U. S. as a whole, consump- 
tion was divided as follows for be- 
ginning and end of 19-month period 
(January 1948-July 1949) under 
study by institute: 79.4% coal, 10.0% 
oil and 10.6% gas in January 1948; 
63.2% coal, 13.8% oil and 23.0% gas 
in July 1949 (see table below). 


Most marked shift in regional data 
under study is that from coal to oil 
in New England. Figures on monthly 
basis for 1948 and first seven months 
of 1949 show pendulum swing from 
84.6°> coal and 15.4% oil use in 
December 1948 to 39.1% coal and 
60.9% oil use in July 1949 for six 


New England states. No gas was 
used by electric utilities there during 
period covered by data. 


Missouri Gas Shift High 


Shift from coal and oil to natural 
gas was most apparent in Missouri 
figures covering same period. In Jan- 
uary, 1948, with coal supplying 73.9% 
of electric energy produced in state, 
oil was in its strongest competitive 
position with 21.1% and gas at low of 
5.0%. After numerous ups and downs 
during intervening months, division 
in July 1949 stood at 62.8% for coal, 
5.7% for oil and 31.5% for gas. 

Study of 1948-49 regional data also 
covers three Middle Atlantic States 
(New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania), five East North Central 
States (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin), South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

In Middle Atlantic States during 
the 19 months of 1948-49 tabulated, 


Table I 
Consumption of Fuels by Electric Utilities by Months 1948 (All) and 1949. 
(First Seven Months) 


~ of U. S. Total 
Coal ou Gas 

1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
Jan 79.4 75.8 10.0 12.2 10.6 12.0 
Feb 78.7 74.8 9.8 12.1 11.5 13.1 
Mar 77.3 74.0 10.4 11.5 12.3 14.5 
Apr 75.0 70.9 9.6 10.8 15.5 18.3 
May 75.3 68.3 72 11.3 17.0 20.4 
June 74.7 65.6 7.6 12.7 17.6 21.7 
July 73.5 63.2 7.7 13.8 18.8 23.0 
Aug 74.0 7.0 19.0 
Sept 74.7 6.6 18.7 
Oct 76.6 7.2 16.3 
Nov 76.8 3 15.0 
Dec 76.8 S 13.4 

Table II 


Annual Consumption of Fuels by Electric Utilities for Production of 
Electric Energy 


% of U. 

Nat. 
Year Coal oil Gas 
1920 88.3 9.1 2.6 
1921 87.3 9.7 3.0 
1922 87.3 9.5 3.1 
1923 87.5 9.3 3.2 
1924 84.3 10.6 5.1 
1925 89.0 6.3 4.8 
1926 89.1 5.6 5.3 
1927 89.1 4.0 6.2 
1928 SS.4 4.1 7.5 
1929 85.3 5.1 9.6 
1930 84.7 1.7 10.5 
1931 82.2 1.6 13.2 
1932 81.4 5.6 13.0 
1933 80.9 7.0 12.1 
1934 79.8 6.7 13 
32 


S. Total 

Nat. 
Year Coal oil Gas 
1935 $0.2 7.1 12.7 
1936 79.9 7.2 12.9 
1937 80.2 6.6 13.2 
1938 78.9 6.8 14.2 
1939 78.4 7.7 13.9 
1940 81.4 6.6 11.9 
1941 82.2 6.8 11.1 
1942 82.8 4.9 12.3 
1943 S1.S 41.9 13.4 
1944 79.7 5.3 14.9 
1945 79.9 5.5 14.6 
1946 76.5 9.9 13.6 
1947 76.7 10.0 13.4 
1948 76.3 S.4 15.3 








































coal consumption reached peak of 
96.5% in February 1948, when oil 
was at low of 3.5%. Coal low was 
79.8% in June 1949. Oil reached peak 
of 19.9% in June 1949. Gas consump- 
tion was negligible during 11 of 19 
months, reached high of 0.4% in May 
1949. 

In East North Central states coal 
showed almost steady decline from 
98.6% at beginning to 91.4% at end 
of period. Oil use fluctuated between 
0.8% and 1.4% with high at end of 
19 months. Gas showed fairly steady 
rise from 0.3% at start of period to 
7.2% at end. 

In South Carolina shifts in coal and 
oil consumption were precipitous in 
both directions. Greatest swing was 
from April 1948—92.9% coal and 7.1% 
oil—to April 1949—34.2% coal and 


65.8% oil. In case of April 1949, in- 
crease in oil used jumped 53.5% 
over March, had declined to 16.7% 


by July 1949. No gas utilization was 
shown. 

In Georgia, coal use dropped from 
86.3% in January 1948, to low of 
8.8% by May 1949, stood at 11.1% 
in July 1949. Oil’s low was 4.5% 
in May 1948, high was 13.9% in July 
1949. Low for gas was 5.8% in Jan- 
uary 1948, high of 82.2% was reached 
in May 1949. 


20°,, Gain in Oil Heating 
Equipment Forecast in ‘50 


CHICAGO — The coal strike and 
constant unrest in the coal industry 
has sold more oil burners than last 
fall’s optimistic estimate for central 
heating plants, according to A. T, At- 
will, president of Oil Heat Institute. 

Mr. Atwill, also head of Quaker 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, said that by Jan. 
1, far more central heating units will 


have been sold than the previously 
estimated 550,000 for the year. 
Both Mr. Atwill and T. A. Crawford, 
chairman of the _ institute’s public 


relations department, estimated there 
will be a 20% increase in sales of 
central heating units and space heat- 
ers in 1950. 

One reason for the shift to oil, ac- 
cording to both men, is that oil 
selling at its present tankwagon price 
of 11.7c (delivered Chicago) is equiv- 
alent to coal at $15 per ton, “but 
coal averages above $15 per ton now.”’ 
They admitted that if the steel strike 
should continue for another 45 days, 
a “shortage of heating units’ might 
result. 
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WASTEFUL LEAKS 


IN PETROLEUM HANDLING 


By installing Rotocycle meters on loading racks and 
pipe lines, many unaccounted-for gallonage losses can 
be saved, many time-consuming delays in handling 
can be eliminated. Their speedy, accurate measure- 


| 








‘ment, dependable performance, and all around con- PIPE LINES 


venience have earned the confidence of thousands of 
petroleum marketers. Why not get a// the facts about 
Rotocycles today? Write for bulletins. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITISBURGH 8, PA 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
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Export of Oil Burning Equipment 
Shows Upward Trend So Far in ‘49 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Postwar exports 
of oil burners and parts by U. S. 
manufacturers were characterized by 
“extraordinary” expansion in 1947, 
“severe” contraction in 1948, followed 
by upward trend in 1949, Commerce 
Department’s Office of International 
Trade reports in a comprehensive 
survey covering the period from 1939 
through May, 1949. 

Survey includes a country-by-coun- 
try breakdown of foreign markets for 
domestic and industrial burners and 
burner parts. It was prepared by 
Aaron M. Rosenthal, acting chief of 
OIT’s Building Materials Section, who 
recently concluded a similar survey 
on kerosine equipment export market 
and is now preparing export statis- 
tics on gas burning equipment field. 

Downward trend in oil burning 
equipment exports now appears to 
have been checked, Mr. Rosenthal 
reports, adding that, so far as parts 
are concerned, rate of exports for 
first five months 1949 currently ex- 
ceeds the average 1948 rate. 

Exports of oil burning equipment 
declined from $1,085,111 in 1939 to low 


yy, 
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of $439,644 in 1942, due to effects 
of war on principal markets in Eu- 
rope and Canada, before upward 
trend started in 1943 and reached 
peak of $15,905,896 in 1947, table 
shows. Maximum value of monthly 
exports was $1,825,612 during July, 
1947, Mr. Rosenthal says, but foreign 
import controls and fuel shortages 
began to have their effect in last 
half 1947 and exports started declin- 
ing to new low of $142,362 in No- 
vember, 1948. Since then, however, 
he points out, export trend has been 
upward, although 1949 total figures 
are below the 1948 level for the same 
period. 


Exports of three classes of equip- 
ment—domestic and industrial burn- 
ers and parts— have exhibited same 
general pattern in recent years, but 
a recent tendency has been for ex- 
ports of both industrial burners and 
burner parts of all kinds to increase 
in relative importance as compared 
with domestic burners. 


To Sweden, more than any other 
country, can be ascribed the falling 
off of U. S. oil burning equipment 


S ervl oe 


exports after 1947, with value of ex- 
ports to that country declining from 
$4,827,917 in 1947 to $113,418 in 
1948, survey concludes. Reason given. 
for this development is the shortage 
of dollar exchange which has caused 
Sweden to impose severe import re- 
striction on both oil burning equip- 
ment and petroleum fuels. - 

Only seven of the 26 export areas 
covered by survey are currently pur- 
chasing oil equipment from the U. S 
at a greater rate than 1948, Mr 
Rosenthal’s summary shows. These 
are: Canada (where domestic-type 
equipment purchases have been great- 
ly increased), Venezuela, Chile, Cura- 
cao, France, Iran and Hong Kong 

Complete report, “United States 
Exports of Oil Burners and Parts,’ 
may be obtained for 5c from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., or at Commerce Depart- 
ment field offices. 


Burner Group Merges 


MINNEAPOLIS — Upper Midwest 
Oil Burner Assn. has been merged 
with and will become the Oil Burner 
Division of the Northwest Petroleum 
Assn. Oil burner group will have 
three representatives on association’s 
board of directors. 
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ndustrial cAmerica 


Allied delivers fuel oil of any grade—when wanted—and in any 
quantity to meet specific requirements. 


Allied’s dependable fuel oil service is made possible by an 
integrated network of storage terminals, lake tankers, river barges, 
tank-cars and transport trucks. 


Allied Oil’s co-ordinated facilities deliver complete fuel oil 
service to hundreds of industrial plants, institutions and commu- 
nities in the Middle West. 


Serving the heart of industrial America has been the business 
of Allied Oil for over 24 years. 


ALLIED Ot Company INc. 


1700 STANDARD BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





TRANSPORTATION BY ALLIED 
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Price Factor Stressed to Point up Growing Gas 
Competition to Oil Heat in New England Area 


The price position of fuel oil as 
compared to gas for home heating 
continues to receive the thoughtful 
attention of Joseph B. Wells, execu- 
tive director, Independent Oil Men’s 
Assn. of New England. Latest bul- 
letin to members assembles some an- 
nual fuel costs for a consumer using 
2,000 gals. of No. 2 fuel oil and con- 
trasts these with the cost of an equiv- 
alent number of thermal units in 
various mixtures of artificial and 
natural gas. 

Cost of 2,000 gals. Cost of equivalent 


of No. 2 oil: thermal units of gas: 
T.W. Consumer Cost Gas Mixture 


21.7c gal. $434.00 $433.60 Straight artificial 


16.6c 332.00 331.32 75%AG—25%NG 

13.0¢c 260.00 259.48 50% AG—50%NG 

10.4¢c 208.00 208.78 25% AG—T5%NG 
8.5¢ 170.00 169.96 Straight natural 


gas. 


The gas costs above are based on 
recent forecasts of a probable cost of 
46c per thousand cubic feet for nat- 
ural gas, which is expected to prevail 
when natural gas becomes freely 
available to the New England gas 
utilities for mixing with their present 
output of artificial gas. Pipeline 
projects to bring natural gas into 
New England have been announced, 
and, according to Mr. Wells, can be 


expected to put natural gas in the 
New England market by the heating 
season of 1951-52. 

These price comparisons only re- 
state in a different way some similar 
analyses Mr. Wells has previously 
circulated to the association mem- 
bership. This time he has made it 
clear in a more forcible way that No. 
2 oil would have to sell at 8.5c gal., 
or far below its present price of 11.9c 
gal. at Boston, to compete with 
straight natural gas. 

Mr. Wells points out that “Crude 
producers, refiners, marketers, all 
have a big stake in this pending prob- 
lem. It should be approached on an 
organized basis. The competition is 
highly organized, highly financed and 
highly skillful.” 


Fuel Oil Barge Terminal 
Opened Near Richmond 


RICHMOND, Va.—Fuel Oils, Inc., 
has begun full-scale operations at its 
recently-completed deepwater termi- 
nal a short distance outside city 
limits on James River. 

President H. Godwin Jones said 


Fuel Oil 


final construction work boosted plant 
cost from original estimate of $85,000 
to $100,000. Plant itself is pumpless. 
Barges pump No. 2 and 6 fuel oil 800 
ft. from water level through eight- 
inch, steam-heated lines into two 
500,000-gal. tanks to 70 ft. above 
water level. 

No. 2 tank has one eight-inch out- 
let running direct to loading rack 
where trucks are gravity-loaded in 
loading yard 40 ft. below tank base. 
Second eight-inch line runs product 
to a 20,000-gal. working tank where 
it is mixed with No. 6. 


Amsco to Expand Marketing 
Of Heating Oil in East 


NEW YORK—Large expansion of 
heating oil marketing will be under- 
taken by American Mineral Spirits 
Co. from its new 10,000,000 gal. ter- 
minal at Marcus Hook, Pa. New deep 
water supply point was formerly used 
by Pure Oil Co. 

Under supervision of John J. Buck- 
ley, fuel oil director, company will 
push sale of kerosine, distillate fuel, 
Diesel fuel and bunker “C” in east- 
ern markets from Massachusetts to 
Maryland. Amsco now operates fuel 
oil terminals at Boston and Provi- 
dence and at South Kearny and Car- 
teret, N. J. 


77>). At left, 18,800 gal. underground storage tank. 
| . ee Right, the ever-popular skid tank which can 
' ast open new markets for your products. 





Whether your tank storage requirements are large or 
small, Birtank can fabricate them equally well—to speci- 
fications, on schedule. Our complete fabricating facilities 
are the most modern; our tank rolls, among the nation’s 
largest. For years, America’s major oil companies have 
specified Birtank because the name assures them leak- 
free, lifelong, quality storage tanks at minimum cost. Let 
us quote on your requirements. Inquiries answered 
promptly. 


BIRMINGHAM TANK CO. 


Division of 
THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Pittsburgh « Chicago *« New York « New Orleans 


Fabricating plants at Birmingham and North Birmingham, 
Verona, Pa., Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala 


BULK AND FIELD STORAGE TANKS e PLATE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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TO AN ELECTRICIAN, THE SIGN ABOVE STANDS FOR 


TELEPHONE RECEIVER 





TO EVERYONE, THIS SIGN STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


¢ This Gulf emblem on any product stands for two 
guarantees of excellence. One visible, one invisible. 

The visible guarantee is evidenced by the plant and 
properties that make Gulf one of the country’s largest 
producers and refiners of crude oil. 

The invisible guarantee is the determination of Gulf 
to make the best petroleum products that skill, science, 
loyal employees and alert management can jointly 


achieve. 
2 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
+. e 
Gulf Refining Company 
General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES REFINERIES 
Boston + New York «+ Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh New York «+ Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh + Toledo 


Atlanta + New Orleans «+ Houston «+ Lovisville + Toledo Cincinnati «+ Port Arthur + Fort Worth + Sweetwater 
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J. P. Mosher, Jr., Market Editor, NPN and Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service, 


First National Bank Bidg., ATwood 0412. 


50 West 50th St., New York (20), COLumbus 5-1695 
Other OILGRAM News Bureaus: Cleveland (13), 1213 West 3rd St., CHerry 7672 e Chicago (5), 59 East Van Buren St., HArrison 7- 
5901 e Tulsa (3), 901 World Building, 3-7132 e Washington (4), 1046 National Press Building, NAtional 3477 e Houston (2), 320 


New York Harbor Independents Offer No. 2 Fuel 
‘Discounts; Mild Weather Backs Up Fuel Oils 


Revival of No. 2 fuel “temporary voluntary dis- 
counts” broke out at New York Harbor during the 
closing days of October. In all refining districts, the 
fall increase in fuel oil stocks has been accentuated by 
unseasonally mild weather. 

A temporary situation of oversupply caused sev- 
eral New York terminal operators to offer 0.6c per 
gal. discount for barge and tank car sales at New 
York Harbor. Their posted prices were 8.6c tank 
cars and 8.5c barges, which, after discount, netted 
Sc and 7.9c, respectively. Barge transactions at New 
York Harbor were reported at prices ranging down 
to 7.625c per gal. 

Most suppliers allowing the ‘temporary discount” 
stressed the fact that only No. 2 fuel was affected, 
kerosine and heavy fuels being in ‘sounder statistical 
position.”” At the end the week, one terminal op- 
erator said he was withdrawing the ‘“allowance,”’ 
effective Oct. 31. 

The No. 2 fuel storage problem was probably more 
acute at New York Harbor than any other terminal 
district. However, refiners and marketers were tense- 
ly aware that despite anticipated increases in fuel 
oil demand this winter, prices generally were in a 
most vulnerable position until the pull of the heat- 
ing load materialized. 

In order to meet the expected demand, the industry 
has built a record inventory of distillate fuels. While 
stocks of all principal products are substantially high- 
er than a year ago, the increase percentagewise has 
been greatest for No. 2 fuel. The estimated demands 
for bunker “C” fuel arising from conversions by 
utility and industrial buyers have been greatly ex- 
panded over those of a year ago. At the Gulf, cargo 


prices for bunker “C’’ were up 15c per bbl. on the 
low to $1.65. 

Meanwhile, new bookings totaling 1,000,000 bbls. 
of bunker “C” fuel for shipment from the West to 
the East Coast were reported the past week with 
prices said to be 95c per bbl., FOB Los Angeles. 
While some East Coast sources “‘dreaded”’ the advent 
of California oil, others said it merely was helping 
to replace a large portion of the shut-down Inde- 
pendent refining capacity at the Gulf. 

Advances in amounts ranging from 6 to 15c per 
bbl. in its prices for Nos. 4, 5, and 6 fuel oils wer 
reported by Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., at points 
in New York and New England, effective Oct. 25. 
The increases generally were 7c per bbl. for No. 4 
fuel, 6c for 15-60 p.t. No. 5 oil and 15c per bbl. for 
No. 6. For New York City deliveries, Socony quoted 
5.96c per gal., tank wagon, for No. 6 fuel, up 0.56c. 

Tank car prices for No. 6 fuel were up 15c at most 
points in New York and New England, ranging up- 
ward from $2.08 at New York, $2.40 at Albany, $2.13 
at Boston and Portland and $2.105 at Providence. 

Fuel oil prices generally were firmer at points in 
the interior. Although Midwestern, Mid-Continent 
and Central Michigan refiners generally said contract 
demands were increasing, spot trading 
light. 


continued 


Least traded product of all, and most controversial, 
was gasoline, with stocks about 12% higher than this 
time year ago. Reports conflicted sharply on sales 
for retail gallonage generally continued high, but 
spot sales in cargo, barge and tank car lots were 
negligible. 

Most major marketers said they were in balance 





RALSTON 


RALSTON TRANSPORT CO. 





Petroleum Transporters, Contract Carriers Serving Refiners 
and Marketers in Ohio and West Virginia 





The only pipeline on wheels. 


Phone 3502 


8,100 gals. capacity. 





Cambridge, Ohio 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Oct. 25 through Oct. 31) 





Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday | 
Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, R (Premium): ~- Oct. 31 Oct. 28 Oct. 27 Oct. 26 Oct. 25 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 11(2) 11(2) 11(2) 11(2) 11(2) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)11-11.75(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.)..... (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ..........+.+.+. (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ne (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10.75-11.625(1) (1)10 75-11.625(1) (1)10 75-11.625(1) 
N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M dest’ ns) (1)11-12.75(1) (1)11-12.75(1) (1)11-12.75(1) (1)11-12.75(1) (1)11-12.75(1) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)11-11.5(1) (1)11-11.5(1) (1)11-11.5(1) (1)11-11.6(1) (1)11-11.5(1) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . we (1)11-12.5(01) (1)11-12.5(1) (1)11-12.5(1) (1)11-12.5(1) (1)11-12.5(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) (1)11.25-11.5(1) 
Motor Gasoline 76 Oct. R (Regular): 
N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)10-10.25(1) (1)10-10.25(1) (1)10-10.25(1) (1)10-10.25(1) (1)10-10.25(1) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75(1) (1)10-10.75(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.)........ (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) 
Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. R (Regular): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) oT nd (5)10-10.375(1) (5)10-10.375(1 (5)10-10.375(1) (5)10-10.375(1) (5)10-10.375(1) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis)... (5)10-10.375(1) (5)10-10.375(1 (5)10-10.375(1) (5)10-10.375(1) (5)10-10.375(1) 
N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N M. dest’ns) (1)10-10.75(2) (1110-10 7512). (1)10-10.75(2) (1)10-10.75(2) (1)10-10.75(2) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1)x 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . scceénces GE peeeeens (1)10-11(1) (1)10-11(1) (1)10-11(1) (1)10-11(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) Vececccces (1)910.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) (1)10.25-10.5(1) 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Oklahoma (Group 3) .. sscewceces (398.0700 75(1) (2)8.875-9.75(1) (2)8.875-9.75(1) (2)8.! 2)8.875-9.75(1) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis)... (2)8.875-9.75(1) (2)8.875-9.75(1) (2)8 (28. 875-9.75(1) 
N.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M dest’ns) (2)9.375-10.3(1) (2)9.375-10.3(1) (2)9.5 2)9.375-10.3(1) 
W.Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.@&N.M. dest’ns) (1)9.375-10(2) (1)9.375-10(2) (1)9.37 (1)9 375-10(2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .. - (1)9.25-10.501) (1)9.25-10.5(1) (1)9.2 5-10 5(1) (1)9.25-10.5(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ) (1)9.5-10.4(1) (1)9.5-10.4(1) (1)9.5- "10.4(1) (1)9.5 -10.4(1) 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): 
New Yoth MASDOF ....cccces (1)12.6-14.2(1) (1)12.6-14.2(1) (1)12.6-14.2(1) (1)12.6-14.2(1) (1)12.6-14.2(1) 
New York harbor, barges... secteace SUE (2)12-13.75(1) (2)12-13.75(1) (2)12-13.75(1) (2)12-13.75(1) 
Philadelphia . igtueebsvnreeecwaaece a eee (1)13.7-13.75(2) (1)13.7-13.75(2) (1)13.7-13.75(2) (1)13.7-13.75(2) 
Philadelphia, barges ... (1)13.6-13.65(1) (1)13.6-13.65(1) (1)13.6-13.65(1) (1)13.6-13.65(1) (1)13.6-13.65(1) 
PRaltimore .. : os (1)12.4-14.11) (1)12.4-14.1(1) (1)12.4-14.1(1) (1)12.4-14.1(1) (1)12.4-14.1(1) 
Baltimore, barges (1)12.3-13.65(1) (1)12.3-13.65(1) (1)12.3-13.65(1) (1)12.3-13.65(1) (1)12.3-13.65(1) 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, R (Premium): 
New York harbor. p<endgeaenedas es ¢n6s es , ° 
New York harbor, barges : AEC ee 13.75 (1) 13.7 75(1) 13.75(1) 13.75(1) 13.75(1) 
Philadelphia Pe ee (1)13.75-14.7(1) (1)1 13.75-14 7(1) (1)13.75-14.7(1) (1)13.75-14.7(1) (1)13.75-14.7(1) 
Philadelphia, barges cede an : ah - 
Raltimore cneeesee os Tt r er (1)13.75-14.1(1) (1)13.75-14.1(1) (1)13.75-14.1(1) (1)13.75- 14.1(1) (1)13.75-14.1(1) 
Baltimore barges oa bac aimae ; “es coe er coe ccee 
Motor Gasoline 83 Oct. R (Regular): 
New York harbor .. cocvcscecece§ SE1)30. 75-22-00) (2)11.6-12.9(1) (2)11.6-12.9(1) (2)11.6-12.9(1) (2)11.6- 12.9(1) 
New York harbor, barges. aa at ete (2)10.625-12(2) (2)10.625-12(2) (2)10.625-12(2) (2)10.625-12(2) (2)10.625-12(2) 
Philadelphia ; ‘ , (2)12.5-13.2(2) (2)12.5-13.2(2) (2)12.5-13.2(2) (2)12.5-13.2(2) (2)12.5-13.2(2) 
Philadelphia barges -" (1)12.4-12.6(1) (1)12.4-12.6(1) (1)12.4-12.6(1) (1)12.4-12.6(1) (1)12.4-12.6(1) 
Baltimore . eae (1)11.4-12.6(3) (1)11.4-12.6/3) (1)11.4-12.6(3) (1)11.4-12.6(3) (1)11.4-12.6(3) 
Baltimore, barges (1)11.3-12.4(1 (1)11.3-12.4(1) (1)11.3-12.4(1) (1)11.3-12.401) (1)11.3-12.4(1) 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
78-80 Oct. M (Prem) ........ evans 13.25(1) 13.25(1) 13.25(1) 13.25(1) 13.25(1) 
74-76 Oct. M (Regular) ............ 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 12(2) 
Western Penna., Other Districts: 
78-80 Oct. M (Prem) ..cccccccccccss (1)912.75-13.8(1) (1)12.75-13.8(1) (1)12.75-13.8(1) (1)12.75-13.8(1) (1)12.75-13.8(1) 
verse Geb, Be CHORE) ccocccestcnce (3)11.75-12.8(1) (3)11.75-12.8(1) (3)11.75-12.8(1) (3)11.75-12.8(1) (3)11.75-12.8(1) 


Note: Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 
the letter ‘‘M’’ 





on gasoline, although several declared they would WESTERN PENNA. 


be potential sellers in the near future. While traders 


said gasoline prices for spot shipment were “soft,” Most Products Steady; Scale Wax Up 0.2c 

it also was said that some refiners were not inclined Demand for products thus far has been affected only 

to sign up long-term business because a mild winter slightly by steel and coal industry strikes, with the excep- 

could make them short next spring. tion of “some slowing” in fuel oil, according to reports 
Conventional lubricating oil prices generally con- of Western Penna. refiners the last week of October 

tinued firm, but prices for solvent refined oils eased Crude scale wax was quoted 0.2c higher, following re- 

in the Mid-Continent. A “large quantity” of 150 cent reports of good demand and “firming prices” 


Domestic trading in lubricating oils continued active, 
with export buying generally remaining slow, A short- 
age of steel drums might be close at hand, some re- 
finers said; further supplies beyond stocks on hand were 
“problematical” 


vis., 95 v.i. solvent bright stock was reported offered 
at slightly under 28c per gal., in drums, FAS New 
Orleans. Reductions were reported in solvent neutrals, 
Tulsa basis. 

Brightest spot in the refiner’s book was scale wax, 
the supply having diminished considerably over the 
past 60 days. Prices for crude scale were up 0.25c 
per lb. to 4.75¢c at New York for domestic and export 
shipments. In Western Penna., crude scale wax was 
quoted at prices ranging from 4.05 to 4.5c, up 0.2¢ 


Scale wax was quoted at prices ranging from 4.05 to 
1.5c per lb. Sale of 100 tons of 124-6 AMP for export at 
1.05c, FOB the field, was reported. 

Neutral oil prices continued firm; quotations for 25 
p. t. 200 vis. neutral ranged upward from 17c. A broker 
reported buying 2 cars of 25 pour, 200 vis. neutral at 





on the low. 17c, for resale. Some weakness in bright stock was in- 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader's attention is directed to the follow- 
ing explanations which apply to the Summary of 
Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 38 and 
the price tables appearing on pages 42-47 of this 
issue: 

The letter “X’’ indicates a change in price; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X”’ is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price range, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher flat price, or elimination of the low of 
a price range, is indicated with an “X” to the 
left of the new price; a change from one flat 
price to a lower flat price, or elimination of the 
high of a price range, is indicated with an “xX” 
to the right of the new price. 

In the Gulf Coast Cargo price table on Page 
45, the parenthetical figure after each price in- 
dicates the number of companies quoting that 
price. 

In all other price tables, the parenthetical fig- 
ures before and after prices indicate the num- 
ber of companies quoting the lows and the highs 
of the price ranges; no attempt is made to in- 
dicate the number of companies whose prices 
are within the lows and the highs, and therefore 
no attempt is made to indicate the number of 
companies contacted for prices for each prod- 
uct. Nearly 200 primary suppliers (refiners and 
tanker terminal operators), plus an even larger 
number of other sources (jobbers, compounders, 
consumers, distributors, brokers, tank car mar- 
keters, etc.) are contacted for prices at regular 
intervals. 











dicated by unconfirmed 


reports of offerings of 25 pour 
bright to resellers at 16.25c. Several refiners, however, 
said that their prices for 25 pour bright at the inter- 
refinery level were firm at 16.5c. 

Slight firming in cylinder stocks, recently reported 
“weak”, was indicated by one reseller’s report that he 
was offered 650 s.r. at “12.5 to 13c” and 630 flash at 
14.5c. At the end of the week, however, some “spottiness’”’ 


in cylinder stock prices still was indicated. 
Foreign inquiry for 7,000 bbls. of 600 flash and 3,500 
bbls. of 630 flash cylinder stock was in the market. 
Fair movement of fuel 
sellers, although demand 


oil was reported by several 
generally was to have 
slackened somewhat. Buying of heavy has been 
sharply curtailed by strikes, several but 
light fuels were moving fairly well. 


said 
fuel 
refiners said, 

Shipments of gasoline were reported “‘seasonably good”’ 
by most refiners. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Prices Steady, Trading Slow 
Trading remained slow in the Mid-Continent during 


the past week, and prices for the most part were un- 
changed. Although temperatures were somewhat lower 
throughout the central part of the United States, ex- 
pected increase in heating oil demand failed to ma- 
terialize. Wet weather early in the week was blamed 
for drop in gasoline demand. Movement of residual to 
contract customers was described as steady and a few 
open market inquiries were reported. 

Solvent lubricating oils remained easy, according to 
most trade sources, “Large quantity” of 150 vis., 95 v. i. 
solvent bright stock was reported offered at slightly 
under 28c per gal., in drums, FAS New Orleans, for 
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export. One refiner, however, reported advancing his 
150-160 vis., 95 v. i. bright stock price 1c to 21c, com- 
menting that bright stock demand was “good” and he 
had turned down an export inquiry; existing price range 
of 19 to 23c was not affected. 

High of price range for 300 vis., 95 v. i. solvent neutral 
oil dropped 1c when the refiner who reported advancing 
his bright stock price reduced his neutral oil quotation 
le and 17c. 

Reports of easiness in gasoline prices lacked confirma- 
tion. The only sale of gasoline disclosed during the week 
was of eight cars of 80 Research cycled gasoline at 9c, 
Group 3, for shipment from the Houston 
jobbers by a broker. 

Sale of 15 cars of No. 2 fuel at 6.625c, FOB plant, to 
a Midwest broker for November shipment was reported 
by an East Texas refiner. Most refiners said their 
stocks of light fuel were under last October’s level. 


. 





area to Iowa 


GULF COAST 
Fuel Oil Supplies Increase 


The end of October was marked by a contra-seasonal 
easing in supply of fuel oils at the Gulf, with both No. 2 
and bunker “C” oils offered more plentifully than two 
weeks previously. 
oils also was light. 


Trading in gasoline, kerosine and gas 


Traders cited the fact that there were about four car- 
goes of “quality” No. 2 fuel available at 7c per gal. and 
several cargoes of bunker “C” fuel at $1.65. 
had indicated No, 2 
ranging 7.25 to 7 
was virtually unobtainable. 

Most were in agreement 
active spot demand for No. 2 
the 


Two weeks 
pre viously, 
held 
“ce 


reports generally was 


for prices from 5c and bunker 


sources that the of 
fuel stemmed mainly from 
unusually mild weather along the Eastern Seaboard. 
On the other hand, suppliers and traders split into two 


lack 


camps in accounting for the increased offerings of 
heavy fuel as the winter neared. Some said greater 
availability of “‘C’’ fuel resulted from lack of buying by 


steel producers. Some large steel companies buy as much 


as ten cargoes a month, they pointed out. Others said 


the Gulf market was feeling the competition of West 
Coast bunker “C” fuel offered in cargoes at 95c per 
bbl., FOB Los Angeles. 


3unker “‘C’’ fuel cargo prices were 15c per bbl. higher 


when the last supplier quoting $1.50 advanced his price 


to $1.65. Other suppliers reported bunker “C” cargo 
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Leak Proof 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 


Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Oct. 31 : 15.14 11.17 
Month Ago 15.14 11.19 
Year Age 14.59 11.25 


Dealer index is an average of ‘‘undivided’’ dealer prices 
ex tax, in 50 cities 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline FOB refineries or 
terminals Okla., Midwestern, W. Penna Cait... HW. F 
Harbor, Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 











prices ranging up to $1.75 per bbl. One supplier of 
heavy fuel said he was inclined to discount the threat of 
California bunker “C’’ competition. West Coast bunker 
oil merely was offsetting the reduced Independent re- 
fining capacity at the Gulf, he declared. 

Suppliers and traders indicated there was only light 
inquiry for most products. Some major marketers said 
they were not planning to buy spot regular-grade gaso- 
line in cargoes in the near future, one adding that the 
prospect was strong that he would be a seller. With 
exception of one request for two cargoes of 79 oct. Re- 
search regular-grade, most gasoline inquiries specified 
barge shipment up the Mississippi River. 

Export business continued extremely inactive. There 
were several “old’’ inquiries still in the market for low 
octane gasoline and 48-52 D.I. gas oil, but export sales 
with today’s unsettled currencies usually involved long 
delays before closings, it was said. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Range Oil Eases; No. 2 Holds Firm 


Open market sales of range oil at 0.125c below the 
low of the range of Group 3 prices quoted by Midwest re- 
finers were disclosed by Chicago tank car marketers the 
past week. Although demand for all light fuels remained 
slack in spite of cooler weather, traders said No. 2 fuel 
remained firm in price and that product still was “close- 
ly held.”’ Refiners’ quotations were unchanged for all 
products, 

7 


Marketers reported sales of range oil at 7.375c and 


7.5c, Group 3, against a refiners’ range of 7.5 to 7.6c. 
One marketer said he had a “small amount” of No. 2 
fuel for sale at 6.5c, Group 3. Other marketers prices 
ranged upward from 6.625c, Group 3. Midwest refiners 
quoted No. 2 at 6.6 to 7c, Group 3. 

While temperatures below freezing were reported 
throughout the Midwest, refiners said the change from 
mild weather earlier this month was too recent to be 
felt at the refinery level; secondary supply level remained 
“well filled,” they said. 

No. 6 fuel remained ‘firm,’ according to several re- 
finers, some of whom said they were selling to railroads 
on basis of $0.90 bbl., Group 3, during November. Mid- 
west refiners’ prices ranged from $0.80 to 0.95. bbl., 





Group 3; marketers’ prices ranged upward from $0.80 
bbl., although two marketers said this price might be 
shaded. 

Refined 80 octane Research regular-grade gasoline was 
offered by marketers from 9.5c, Group 3. Midwest re- 
finers’ prices were unchanged at 10 to 10.375c, Group 
3, for regular-grade gasoline meeting Great Lakes Pipe 
Line specifications with maximum of 2 cc’s of lead for 80 
octane Research. 


CHICAGO TERMINALS 


Cooler Weather Stimulates Fuel Sales 


Gasoline and fuel oil stocks remained high in this 
area, but cooler weather has eased the pressure of ‘too 
full” storage at some terminals. Actual trading was com- 
paratively light, but sales of light and heavy fuel were 
reported increasing. 

A barge of No. 2 fuel was offered at 9.25c, dockside, 
and while no buyer was disclosed, traders said later that 
the material “had worked itself into the district.’’ Chi- 
ago terminal operators and tank car marketers offered 
No, 2 from 8.75 to 9.125c, FOB terminals, to jobbers in 
transport or tank car lots. Sales of No. 2 ranged from 
the low to the high, according to traders. 

Sales of range oil ‘were made at 9.75c, 10c and 10.125c, 
FOB terminals, representing the price range for this 
product as quoted by operators and marketers. 

Prices for low-sulfur No. 5 fuel ranged from 6.2 to 
6.75c, during the week, up 0.25c on the high following an 
advance in price reported by a marketer. Prices for 
high sulfur No. 5 ranged from 6.14 to 6.2c, terminals 


Gasoline was “draggy,” trade sources said. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Residual and Distillate Trends Vary 


tesidual fuel prices were higher at most points in 
New York and New England in the closing days of 
October, but prices for distillate fuels eased at New 
York Harbor. Some New York Harbor suppliers of- 
fered a “‘temporary voluntary discount” of 0.6c per gal. 
on barge and tank car sales of No. 2 fuel in order to 
move unwieldy inventories. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. announced advances rang- 
ing from 6 to 15c per bbl. in its prices for heavy fuels, 
effective Oct. 25, at points in New York and New Eng- 
land. Generally, Socony raised No. 4 fuel 7c per bbl., 
No. 5 oil (15-60 p. t.) 6c and No. 6 fuel 15c. 

Prices for 0-10 p. t. No. 5 oil at New York Harbor 
were up 7c on the lows, and ranged upward from $2.75 
tank cars and $2.72 barges. 

Following Socony’s 15c advance in bunker prices at 
New York and New England points, No. 6 fuel tank 
car prices ranged upward from $2.40 per bbl. at Albany, 
$2.13 at Boston and Portland and $2.105 at Providence. 

Meanwhile, distillate prices eased sharply at New York 
Harbor under the weight of rapidly accumulating sup- 
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Crude Oil Prices 
No changes in crude oil prices reported in 
week ended Oct. 29. For complete crude price 
schedules, see Oct. 26 NPN, p. 58-59. 











plies and continued mild weather. Harbor barge prices 
for kerosine ranged upward from 8.2c per gal., down 
0.2c on the low side. No. 2 fuel barge prices were quoted 
from 7.625 to 8.5c, off 0.125c on the low. 

The abundance of No. 2 fuel barge offerings in tem- 
porary distress because of full storage at New York re- 
sulted in increasingly sharp competition for truck-and- 
trailer business at terminals on the New Jersey side of 
the harbor. One Independent supplier announced by tele- 
gram to his customers that he was offering a “temporary 
voluntary discount” of 0.6c per gal. for tank car and 
barge sales of No. 2 fuel. 

The move was followed by a majority of Independents 
at New York, but most of them stressed the fact that 
they planned no “discount” for oils other than No. 2, 
notably kerosine. 

The “discount” situation was not cleared at New York 
Harbor at the end of the week. It was said that most 
major suppliers were debating the question, and one said 
if the “discount” had broken out at the end of the heat- 
ing season in April or May, he would have followed it 
immediately One Independent who adopted the 0.6c 
“verbal” on Oct. 25 said he was withdrawing it, effective 
Oct. 31. Most sources along the coast agreed that the 
cure for discounts was cold weather. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Fuel Demand Increases; Gasoline Steady 


Nightly temperatures near the freezing point aroused 
a previously dormant demand for light fuels and at the 
same time most Central Michigan refiners said gaso- 
line sales were steady the last week in October. 

Shipments of residual fuel about balanced with pro- 
duction. Some refiners said they were short of heavy 
fuel ‘ton paper, at least’”’ over the heating season. 

No price changes were reported by refiners, and no 
open market trading was disclosed. 


Halt Price Wars, Wisconsin Jobbers Told 
Special to NPN 
MADISON, Wis.—-Asserting that no oil man “has 
ever benefited from a price war,’ Wisconsin Petroleum 
Assn. is calling upon jobbers to end “round-robin of 
price cuts.” 
In obvious reference to current Milwaukee and Madi- 
son price wars, editorial in October issue of association’s 
Wisconsin Petroleum Press cites successful postwar cru- 


OIL MARKETS 


sade of jobber groups to increase margins, but adds: 

“Unfortunately some people cannot stand prosperity, 
so what do we find but some of the jobbers giving away 
a portion of the increase in order to take away business 
from a competitor. One thing leads to another, and even- 
tually the entire structure is torn down.” 

Asserting that price war situations make a mockery 
of “oil progress” observances, editorial concludes: “This 
is not a matter for just the dealer, the jobber or the 
supplier. It is a responsibility of the entire industry and 
one that must be cleaned up fast before chaos reigns 





over common sense.” 


Graduated Truck Registration Fees Urged 


BOSTON—American Trucking Assn. concluded its 
sixteenth annual convention here Oct. 28 with a policy 
declaration favoring a weight-graduated registration fee 
for trucks and opposing “any assignment of costs or 
taxation on the ton-mile basis.’’ Previously ATA had fa- 
vored a flat registration fee for all vehicles 

Retired association president, H. D. Horton, who be- 
came board chairman, warned members of a railroad 
fight against the trucking industry. He described the 
campaign as “an all-out effort by one form of trans- 
portation to restrain, by artificial and uneconomic 
means, the growth and development of another form 
of transport.” 

New ATA president is H. E. English, Dallas, Tex., 
former first vice president 


High Court to Get Tax Referendum Issue 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—Attorneys for Missouri 
Farmers Assn. said Oct. 31 they would appeal to Mis- 
souri Supreme Court from ruling of Cole County Cir- 
cuit Court that referendum should be held on proposed 
2c per gal. gasoline tax increase 

In upholding the referendum, Judge Sam C. Blair 
ruled that the measure enacted by recent legislature 
was a tax increase and therefore subject to statewide 
vote of the people, rather than an appropriation bill, as 
was contended by Missouri Farmers Assn 

Gov. Forrest Smith said he would wait for ruling of 
Supreme Court before asking legislature to set date for 
special referendum election. Legislature raised tax to 4 
per gal. from previous 2c. 


Jersey's Annual Report Wins Top Award 

NEW YORK-—Jersey Standard’s 1948 annual report 
has been adjudged best of all industry in survey finals 
conducted by Financial World. Board Chairman Frank 
W. Abrams accepted a gold “Oscar-of-Industry” trophy 
on behalf of Jersey’s management at a banquet last week 
at which results of competition were made known. 

Union Oil Co. of California's ‘“‘Progress Unlimited” was 
selected as the best annual report film to stockholders 
and received a bronze “Oscar.” 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 
PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 31 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil Price distribution or publication. During periods of short supply, some sellers, 
Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose representa- and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
tives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively to re- posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
porting oil industry prices everywhere. would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their regu- 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers lar customers only. Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method rat- 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by ings, indicated by letter R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method rat- 
tanker termina! operators; for current sales and shipments; for the bus- ings are indicated by letter M. Parenthetical firgures before and after 
iness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for prices indicate number of companies quoting the lows and highs of the 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to ranges. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OIL- 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- GRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland (13), Ohio. Annual 
ported as received by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance 


guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 








GASOLINE OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to CYLINDER STOCKS: 
Ohio points: Bright Stock 
73-75 Oct. M 14.0 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fi., No. 8 col 
Oklahoma (Group 3) 6 ot. ... TEE (1)19.5~-20.5(1) 
86 Oct. R Prem. . (1)10.75—-11.625(1) . 15 p.t ; pan (1)18.5—-19.5(1) 
S0 Oct R Reg (5)10-10.375(1) CALIFORNIA 25 p.t 17-18 
60 Oct. M & below (2)8.875—9.75(1) Lo Angeles dist - 600 S.R. filterb’! (2)11-12.5(2) 
80-82 Oct. M Prem (1)12.75-16.1(1) 650 S.R (2)12-13.5(2) 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 74-76 Oct. M Reg (1)11.6-13.6(2) 600 fl. . ‘ (2)14-18(1) 
~— 2o8 San Fran. dist 630 fl (2)16-19(2) 
RG Oct 2 Prem )10.75—-11.625(1) —— ond é Lda 
- roe “ Ave a pee wg 80-82 Oct. M Prem (1)15.85-16.6(1) 
60 Oct. M & Belov (2)8.875-9.75(1) 74-76 Oct. M Reg (1)13.85-14.1(1) 
ae 7 Pe ° San Joaquin Valley - MIDCONTINENT LUBES 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) i - Pte ~ — ° la ~4 oo ety (FOB Tulsa basis 3right stock, vis. at 210° 
82 Oct. R Prem 11/2) si sate —— a7 ve? Neutrals are 0-10 p.p. oils, vis. at 100°; 15- 
86 Oct. R Prem (1)11-12.75(1) 25 pp. viscous neutrals generally are quoted 
- et > > aes ) 25 ) 0.5¢c under 0-10 p.p. oils; 15-25 p.p. nonviscous 
So a oe rig egeeg sek LUBRICATING OILS oils generally are quoted 0.25¢ under 0-10 p.p 
60 Oct. M & Below (2)9.375-10.3(1) oils.) 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M, dest’ns.) WESTERN PENNA. Neutral Oils—Conventional 
82 Oct. R Pren (1)11-11.75(1 Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably Pale Oils Col. 
86 Oct. R Pren (1)11-11.541) reported, to jobbers & compounders only 60-85 vis 2 (1)9.75-11(1) 
76 t t Res (1)1 10.7501) , » wrernrs . « » - 86 vis 4 ) 25 
or 2 oe ean arate VISCOUS NEUTRALS—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F athe 3 2911.5-430) 
60 Oct. M & Below (1)9.375-10(2) 200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi 180 vis (1)11.5-13.25(1 
a > Serr ; (1)20.5-21.5(1) 200 vis 3 (1)11.5—-13.5(1) 
FE. TEX. (Truck tnspt.) 10 p.t » (1)19.5-20.5(1) 250 vis 3 (1)13-14(1) 
86 Oct. R Prem (1)11-12.5(1) 15 p.t ; (1)18.5-19.5(1) 280 vis 3 (1)13.5—14(2) 
r ite 25 p.t (3)17-18(1) 300 vis 3 (1)14-14.5(1) 
( ( t Reg (1) ) : 
4 = . - ‘Bel ve a ts = +4 1) 150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi 
oo ees: i ‘ 0 p.t (1)18.5-19.5(1) ‘ 
oY es fe i 10 pt (1)17.5-18 5(1) Cylinder Stocks: 
CENT. W. TEX, (Truck Transpt.) ib p.t TT 64y16.5-17.5(1) 600 s.r., olive green (1)12-15(1) 
82 Oct. R Prem ». (1)11.25-11.5(1) 25 pt. ..... ee (1)15-16(1) Black Oil 18.5(1) 
86 Oct. R Prem ; (1)11.25-11.5(1) 
76 Oct R Reg (1)10.25—-10.541 
80 Oct. R Reg (1)10.25-10.5(1) ~ 
60 Oct. M & Below .. (1)9.5-10.4(1) 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) & a La ee we 
86 Oct. R Prem ; 11.375(1) 
80 Oct. R Reg 10.375(1) 
60 Oct. M & Below 9.25(1) & & THIS 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
82 Oct. R Prem (1)11.2-1241) is YOUR 
86 Oct. R Prem (1)11.2-12(1) 
76 Oct. R Reg (1)10.2-11(1) 
80 Oct. R Reg (1)10.2-11(1) & READY NOW — | 
60 Oct. M & Below (1)9.125-—-10.25(1) MARKET PLACE! 








WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


78-80 Oct. M Prem 13.25(1) 
74-76 Oct. M Reg : 


A brand New Edition & 
of the Famous 


to 
to 


A card advertisement in 


so MD waverty wanpsoox its eed Setian 


Other districts: 


78-80 Oct. M Prem ~e (1)12.75-13 
74-76 Oct. M Reg ~«» (3)11.75-12.8(1) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN in two bindings— ‘ every week will bring you 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) ick end continuous 
&82 Oct. R Prem (1)12.75-13.75(1)*x qu 
86 Oct. R Prem (1)13.625-—14.25(1) Regular eo . $2.00 copy sales at low cost 
76 Oct. R Reg (2)11.75-12.5(1) J 
80 Oct. R Reg (1)12—13.25(1) * 
Str. run gasoline, ex DeLuxe ....$3.00 copy 
Detroit shpt (1)9.75-11.625(1) & 


WRITE FOR SPACE RATES 


WAVERLY @ 


OIL WORKS CO. & NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
PITTSBURGH (1) PENNA. Hi 1213 West Third St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
LOW PRICES @ FAST SERVICE 
QUARTS, GALS., 2-GALS., 5-GALS., DRUMS 
Write for Quotations 
WYNNE OIL COMPANY 








PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNA. 
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Mid Continent Lube (Cont.) 
Bright Stock—C onventional 
200 vis, D: 


10-25 p.p. 23(1) 
150-160 vis. D 

0-10 p.p (2)17-19(1) 

10-25 p.p (1)17-18.5(1) 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. ... “* ‘ (2)16.5-18/1) 


Bright Stock—Solvent 


150-160 vis 95 v.i (2)19-23(1) 


0-10 p.p 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 31 


Neutral Oils—Solvent 


170-1 


200-2 


300 vis., 95 


SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 
F. FOB refineries 


(Vis 
and /« 


80 vis., 98 V.!I 
10 vis., 90-95 v.i 


v.35, 


at 100° 
rr export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 








... SERVE THEM 
WITH THE BEST 


@ Today’s oil buyer is demand- 
ing the BEST for less. Cash in 
on this “Choosiness” by offering 
the world’s finest lubricating 
oils at prices he can’t resist! 

Supply customers with quality 
petroleum products refined from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crudes by Elk Refining Com- 
pany. Steady supply, finest qual- 
ity and prices which assure you 
of handsome profits are guaran- 
teed by our unique trade policy. 

Compounders, jobbers and dis- 
tributors the country over are 
enthusiastic over the advantages 
gained by handling ELK-refined 
products. Many are enjoying 
substantial freight savings, too, 
because of our central location. 
Get the details for yourself, 
without obligation. Write, wire 
or phone TODAY. 


ELK REFINING COMPANY 
KANAWHA VALLEY BLDG., 
CHARLESTON 24, W. VA. 
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> 
100 Pune =» 
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Refiners of Motor Oils 
Highest Bright Stocks 
Quality Neutrals 
Pennsylvania Grade Cylinder Stocks 
Petroleum Waxes 





RED OILS: 
(2)12.5—-15.5(1) 100 No o 6 
(1)13.5—-16.5(1 200 No 5-6 
(2)15.5-17(1)x 300 No. 5-6 

500 No. 5-6 


750 No, 5 
1200 No. 
2000 No. 5-6 


~ BoB, 


for domestic 


9.5¢4) 
10.5¢5) 
11.2515) 
12(5) 
2.7515) 
14(1) 
14.5(5) 


(4)13.5 
(1)14 


NATURAL GASOLINE 








VIS. COLOR (Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
100 1%-21 9.5(5) 78 GS Se Sas shows saew, Cees 
. & 5 2 may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
200 No. 2-3 10.515) turing district.) 
300 No. 2-3 11.25(5) peters ea 
500 No. 2%-31 12(5) FOB GROUP 3 
750 No. 3-4 12.75(5) Grade 26-70 5.875( Sales) 
1200 No. 3-4 (4)13.5—14(1) FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
2000 No. 4 (1)14-14.5(5) Grade 26-70 375( Quote) 
KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 
OKLAHOMA (Group 3) ARK, (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 
41-43 w.w (2)7.625-—-8.875(1) 42-44 w.w 7.87541) 
42-44 w.w (3)7.75-9(1) Tractor fuel 9.125(1) 
Range oil ° is (2)7.375—-8.75(1) Diesel fuel 52 & below 7.29541) 
5S & above D.I. diesel : 5—8(1) Diesel fuel 58 & above 625(1) 
No. 1 p.w 5-8(1) No. 2 fuel 6.7511) 
No. 1 straw 5-8(1) No § fuel é 7511) 
No, 2 straw (4)6.625-8.5(1) No. 4 fuel $1.75(1) 
No. 6 =e . (1)$0.80—1.00(1) No. 5 fuel $1.55(1) 
14-16 grav fuel $1.20(1) No. 6 fuel $1.40(1) 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) WESTERN PENNA, 
41-43 w.w (2)7.625-8.5(1) Bradford-Warren District 
12 abe w.w (2 8 5(1) [6% ww 2)9 7501) 
Range oil ( 7.61) No. 1 fuel 
o8 & above D.I. diesel (3 S(1) No. 2 fuel (2)9_9.501) 
No. 1 p.w ride — No. 3 fuel (2)9-9.25(1) 
NO. 2 straw (1) 7(1) 20 eon 9(9 
No ine 6.2511) 36-40 gravity (2 
No. 6 (1)$0.80—0.95(1) Other districts: 
iS wow ( 10/1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) No, 1 fuel (1)9.25-9.5(1) 
0. 2 fue (2)8.7 ’ (1) 
41-43 w.w (2)8.5—9.6(1) N = fuel m ray oT 
i epee (1)8.5-9(1) No. 3 fuel 2)8.75-9(1) 
58 DJ (1)7.5-9.8(1) 36-40 gravity (2)8.75—9(1) 
No. 2 straw (1)8.25—8.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel $0.90(1) CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries. ) 
W. TEX, (For shpt. to Tex, & N.M. dest’ns.) Range oil (1)10.5—-11.5(1) 
41-43 w.w 9.5(1) 16-49 w.w. ker (1)10.75-11.5(4) 
42-44 w.w 10.5(1) P.W. distillate (4)10.75-11.141) 
No. 1 straw 9.25(2) No. 2 light straw (2)9.75-10.5(2) 
No. 2 straw (1)8.5~-9.25(1) No, 3 straw (1)9.75-10.1(1) 
No. 6 fuel (1)$1.25—-1.80(1) U.G.I, gas oil (4)8-8.6(1) 
No. 5 fuel (5)6—-7.7(1) 
E. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) No. 6 fuel (1)5.5-1.5(1) 
41-43 w.w (1)8.5—-9.25(1) . _ : 
12-44 ww (1)8.5-9.5(1) =— = pea f S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
58 & above DI. diesel (2)8-9(1) ; ~ 
No, 2 fuel (1)8-9.25(1) Kerosine 11.5 
No. 6 fuel (1)$0.95-1.70(1) 
CALIFORNIA 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) San Joaquin Valley: 
41-43 w.w . (1)9-9.5(1) 10-43 W.w (1)12.6-15.6(1) 
58 & above D.I. diese] (1)8.75-9.25(1) Heavy fuel (PS 400) $1.55(2) 
U.G.I. gas oil 8.511) Light fuel (PS 300) 2.10(2) 
No. 1 fuel 9.25(1) Diesel fuel (PS 200) (1)10—11 541) 
No. 2 fuel 9(1) Stove dist. (PS 100) . (1)11.5-13.3(1) 
No. 5 fuel $1.68(1) Los Angeles 
No. 6 fuel (1)$1.25-2.00(1) 40-43 W.W (1)12.1-15.1(2) 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) (1)$1.25—1.50(2) 
. — . . k : Light fuel (PS 300) ‘ (1)$1.65-—2.05(3) 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) Diesel Fuel (PS 200) (1)8.1-11(2) 
42-44 ww. bd oe oi (1)8.125—9.625(1) Stove dist. (PS 100) (1)9-12.5(2) 
58 & above Diesel . (1)7.875—10.125(1) San Francisco: 
No 1 fue: (1)7.7-9.301) 40-43 w.w (1)12.6-15.6(1) 
No. 2 fuel (1)6.8—-8.375(1) Heavy fuel (PS 400) $1.55(2) 
No 4 fuel $2.42(1) Light fuel (PS 300) $2.10(2) 
No 5 fuel (1)$1.50—-1.92(1) Diesel fuel (PS 200) (1)10-11.5(1) 
No. 6 fuel (1)$0.95-1.75(1) Stove dist. (PS 100) (1)11.5-13.3(1) 
ROY M. HENWOOD ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS @© ARCHITECTS 
140 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 4-6485 
ENGINEERING SERVICE TO THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 








November 2, 1949 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


CHICAGO TERMINAL 


Price t jobbers and distributors in tank 
and/or truck transport lots as reported 
by niar waterway terminal operators and 
tank ca marketer 
Motor Gasoline 
g6 Oct R Pren (1)12.65-13.511) 
sf Oct. R Reg (1)11.9-12.5(1) 
Light Fuel Oils 
Range (2)4.75-10.125 
. 2 Fuel (2)8.75—-9.125(2 
Heavy Fuel Oils 
“ ulfur x(1)6.2-6.75(1)x 
high ulfur (1)6.14-6.2(1 
Sulfur 5.601) 
zt ulfu (1)5.2—5.24(1) 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (Bis. C.L.) 
White Crude Scale: 

22-124 n.} (1)4.05-4.75(1)x% 
1)4.05-4.75¢(1)x 


“EABOARD 


point re AMP, 3 higher thar 
MI ‘ e for carload lots; domest 
ce re FOB refinery ile in bags or 
f efined b OSE Export price 
re FAS cale in bag r bbls fully refined 
bag tor 
Crude New Orleans  * £ N.Y. 
scale Export Domestic Export 
< ' n4.75(2 x4.75¢2 
Fully Refined 
7.05¢2 
- 4th 
101 7.1561 
i 7.1542 
612 7.361 
x10) x10.7061 
: vent (2)10.375-10.875(1 
eane r th 10.S75(4) 
M . & I naphtt (3)10.875-11.375(1 
er pirit (3)9.875-10.375(1 
ibber ent 1)10.375-11.375(1 
er t (2)11.125-11.375(2 
Benz e! 12.125(3) 
WESTERN PENNA 
ther Dist ‘ 
trente Napht 12.7541 
12.75-13(2 
Olio —@ tatior f oO. oOo for delivery t 
&P Napht 16.0 
ner | t . Stoddard ent 15.5 
bbe ent 1 ) 
i TENAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
( ent 10.7501 


KANSAS (For Kan, Dest'’n. only) 


ATLANTIC COAST 


V.M.AP. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
} 14(5 
1514 $)13-1401 
I 13.543 
14.5(5 
i 14.5¢ 


WORLD'S FIRST 
PETROLEUM INSPECTORS 


Now in Chicago and 33 other 


oil transportation centers 
throughout the world. 


CHAS. MARTIN 
& Company 
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PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 31 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators 
FOB their terminals Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


86 Oct. R 90 Oct. R 79 Oct. KR 83 Oct. R Kerosine 
District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuel 
N. Y. Harbor (1)12.6-14.2(1) x(1)10.75-12.061 49(15) 
do barges (2)12-13.75(1) 13.7541) (2)10.625-12(2) x(1)8.2-8.9(14) 
\lbany (2)14.05-14.3(3) (1)14.05-14.3(1) 12.8(7) 9.2(9) 
3altimore (1)12.4-14.1(1) (1)13.75-14.1(1) (1)11.4-12.6(3) 9(10) 


do barges (2)8.9-9.4(1) 


. (1)12.3-13.65(1) 








» (1)11.3-12.4(1) 
3aton Rouge 11.9(1) 10.9(1) hd 8.4(1) 
do barges 5 11.9(1) 10.941) P 8.4(1) 
Boston (1)12.6-14.4(3)  (1)14.15-14.4(1) (1)11.6-12.9(9) 9.2(13) 
Charleston (2)12.1-13.475(1) 13.75(1) ea (2)11.1-11.75(1) 8.8(5) 
Corpus Christi. (1)12-13(1) és , 11(2) oe 
Houston (2)12-13.75(1) — : (1)11-11.75(1) (1)9.25-10.25(1) 
do barges (1)11.5-13.75(1) 121) (1)11-11.75(1) (1)8-8.75(1) 
Jacksonville 13.1(6) 13.1(1) 12.1(1) 9.2(12) 
Miami 13.1(4) 13.141) , 12.1(5) (3)9.2-9.5(2) 
Mobile 13.1(2) 13.1(1) 12.1(3) 9.2(4) 
New Haver (1)14-14.5(1 14.5(1) 7 (1)12.5-13(2) 9.1(9) 
New Orleans. .(1)11.5-12.5(1) (1)10.75-11.1(1) 11.5(1) (1)8.75-8.8(4 
do barges (1)11.5-12.5(1) , (1)10.75-11.1(1) 11.5(1) (1)8.25-8.8(2 
Norfolk . (2)12.3-12.75(1 13.9(1) R (2)11.3-11.9(2) (6)9-9.1(1) 
Pensacola. 13.1(1) a 12.1(1) 9.2(2) 
Philadelphia ..(1)13.7-13.75(2) (1)13.75-14.7(1) ° (2)12.5-13.2(2) 9(10) 
do barges (1)13.6-13.65(1) (1)12.4-12.6(1 8.9(8) 
Port Everglade 13.1(4) 13.141) 12.1(6) 9.2(6) 
Portland (1)14.15-14.4(1) (1)14.15-14.4(1 12.9(4) 9.308) 
Providence ....(1)14.15-14.4(1 (1)14.15-14.4(1 12.9(5) 9.2(9) 
Savannah 13.1(4) 13.1(1) 12.1(7 9.2(9) 
Tampa 13.1(5) 13.1(1) 12.1(7) 9.2(9) 
Wilmingtor 
N. C 1)12.45-13.S5¢1)x 13.8561 (1)11.45-11.8505 KS.SC9 
Diesel Oil 
Gas House No. 5 Fuel No. 5 Fuel Shore Plants 
No. 2 Fuel Gas Oil (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 d.i.) 
Y. Harborx(2)8-8.6(15 (1)8.7-9.201 (10)$2.75-2.87/1)ix $2.43¢1 S49 
( barge N(2)7.625-8.5(1 9.26) 2.82(1)x% 2.4001 
bany R SES 4 341) (1 2 ( 
Baltimore s.6011 S.761 (1 2.4 l 
a pDarge s 54 y«] 2.4001 
I n Roug 7.901 S.301 2 l ‘ 
barge 7.901) 2.061 
Bostor S.8(14 301 x2.7315 ‘4 2 
té - * 20 ‘ , l 1 7 ) 
d b t 1)7-7.2501 2.@ l 
J K lit 1c 
Mian l 1i2 
Llobile (2 (1 
I t B.C 2 1-9%.2 
ew 1 x 2 Tis st 
h 6 l 2.43(2 
PI del Hilt S.701 “2.7562 X2.67 f 
} I é i] 1 
I i o4 S.001 - 
Pp dence ‘ S.501 2.82511 “2.72 1.212 
~ nnat 1(5 l 
Tam} 7 a Lit 
VS.O04 S64 S 7K 
Light Diesel 
No. 6 Fuel Bunker C Fuel Heavy Diesel Ships’ Bunkers 
No. 6 Fuel Barges Ships’ Bunkers Ships’ Bunkers (45 cet., 45 d.i.) 
Hart Kf 100$2.08-2.15 ANC LISI 2.00 2) $2.05(11 5.4503 $3. 7006 
Dar x2.4001 
Baltimore 2.0805 29 0513 2.0513 8.4501 , 7004 
I R ‘ L781 1.75(1) 1.75(2) 5.1001 3.3501 
Bostor “2.1301 2.1065 2.1044 74 
Charlestor 2.03¢2 2 OOS) 2 OO! 61(2 
Corpus Christ 1.7861 1.7501 1.7543 4 ‘1 
Houstor ‘ 1.75-1.8001 1.7517) 1.75(10 1005 113.35-3.35¢ 
JAC ny ‘ 2.0306 2 OCG 2.0006 , 82214 
Mian 1 1 1.95(2 1.95(3 822 
Mobile 1 Si] 1.8501) 1.S5(1 
New Haver 2.1002 2 O11) 2 0501 
Tew Orlear 1.7S¢ 1.7513) 1.7544) 11 
fol} 2 ON 2 0514) 2 0504 reir 
Pensacc 1.4001 1.9001 1.9061 
P} idelphia 42.080 x2. O508) x2.0509 2 4 ? 70 
I t Everg 1.98¢2 1.95¢2 1.95¢3 $.822(2 
I tland “2.13602 2.1001) 2.1061 6501) 
I dence x2.10504 2.075(2) 2 O75(3 1)3.74-3. 866 
savanna , a ‘4 ? ord 2 ood 1)3.82 529, 
rampa 1. Yo 1L.S9CD) 1.S9C5 S221 4 
¥. C 3.6113 
Researcl tane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings Motor Method 


ine ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’ 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York Boston 











NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 

















OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 31 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbls., and are by refiners only to other 
refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators The figure in parentheses after each price 
indicates the number of companies quoting that price 


Aviation Gasoline 


Grade 115/145 (AN-F-48) , 18(1) 

Grade 100/130 (AN-F-48) ‘ , : 16 .25(2)-17.5(2) 
Grade 91/98 (AN-F-48) : 14.75(1)-—16.5(2) 
Grade 80 (AN-F-48) x14.75(1) 


Motor Gasoline Leaded 


86 Oct. R (Premium) 10.875(1)-11(2)-11.25(2 


90 Oct. R (Premium) 11.5¢(1)-12(3) 
79 Oct. R (Regular) 9 .75(1)-1013) 
S353 Oct. R (Regular, + S7501 


10(2)-10.25¢1)-10.5¢(2)-11¢2 
M + 95(2)~-9.5(3)-9.7501 10.2561) 


70-72 Oct 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 kerosine 7.5(1)-8(2)-8 .25(1)-8 .5(1)-9(1) 
No. 2 Fuel 7(3)-7.25(3)-7.5(2)-8(2) 
Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index 7.125(2)-7.25(1) 
15-52 Diese ndex 7.25(2)-—7.375(1)-7.501 
53-57 Diesel index 7.375(2)-7.5(1) 
Heavy Fuels 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t cose , $2.25(3)-$2.35(1) 
tunker C Fue 1.65(5)-1.7501) 
Research octane ratings ndicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings Motor Method 


ctane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’. 


AVIATION GASOLINE & JET PROPULSION FUELS 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification AN- 











F-48, unless otherwise noted; jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 
— Aviation Gasoline — 
District Grade 115/145 Grade 100/130 Grade 91/98 Grade 80 Jet Fuel(JP-1-2) 
New York, N. Y 19.85(1) 18.1(3) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 
Boston, Mass 18 .2(2) 16.7(2) 15.95(1) 
Portland, Me ee oe 17.8(1) 
Phila., Pa 18.1(1) 16.6(1) we 
3altimore, Md 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) 
Norfolk, Va 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 15.85(1) 
Charleston, S. C 18(2) 16.5(2) 15.75(1) oa 
New Orleans, La 18.75(1) 17(2) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 9.6(1) 
(Baton Rouge) 

Houston, Tex 18 .75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) 9.6(1) 

LAKE PORT TERMINAL PRICES 

Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
78-80 Oct. M (Prem.).. 15.3(2) 
74-76 Oct. M (Reg.) 13.8(2) pth oem 
Kerosine éaceee 10.5(2) awa 10.5(1) 
Diesel Fuel 10.4(1) 9.85(2) 9.25(1) 
No. 1 Fuel 10.6(2) 10.1(2) 
No, 2 Fuel 9.9(2) 1)9.6—9.85(1) 9.1(2) 
No, 3 Fuel es Terre senede 
No. 5 Fuel .. ° : 6.85(1) 6.35(2) (1)5.75-—6.25(2) 
No. 6 Fuel . . se 7.2(2) 6.5(1) 6.1(2 (1)5.5-6(2) 


TANKER MARKET REPORT 


(Ocean Freight Rates) 


Supplied by Dietze In New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers and tank steamer chartering 
agents. All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds, unless otherwise stated are for ves- 
sels over 14,000 TDW, and unless otherwise stated are in dollars per ton. For purposes of rate 
calculation only, it has been assumed that New York is the port of discharge whenever the range 
USNH appears. Approximate rates in cents per bbl. may be determined by dividing per-ton rate 
by following conversion factors: gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No. 2 fuel, 7.5; 30 gravity crude, 7.3; 
No. 5 fuel, 6.9; Bunker ‘‘C’’ fuel, 6.5. 


LAST PAID OWNERS ASK 


Gulf New York (Clean) $ 2.00 S 1.85/2.00 
(Dirty) 1.78 1.78/1.85 
NWI U.K. Continent 4.42 1.26 
tas Tanura K. Continent 6.92 7.0 
Ras Tanura SNH 7.62 S.26 
UNITED STATES FLAG CHARTERS 
VESSEL TDW CARGO TRADE RATE LIFTING 
10/25 MORMACFUEI 15.500 Dirty Carib. /USNH $1.69 Early Nov 
Followed by Los Angeles/USNH 1.84 Late Dex 
10/26 AMERICAN TRADER 15,500 Dirty Los Angeles/USNH ». 04 Late Nov 
10/27 SPIRIT OF LIBERTY 15,500 Dirty Los Angeles/USNH ».04 Early Nov 
10/28 FORT STEPHENSON 15,500 Dirty Venezuela /USGulf 1.66 Mid Nov 
FOREIGN FLAG CHARTERS 
KATY 10,000 Whaleoil Viaardingen, Brake/Frederkstad Lump Sum Dec 
17500 Nor. Kr 
HOEGH SCOUT 14,000 Dirty Persian Gulf/Gothenburg Kr. 54 Dec 
K. J. KNUDSEN 15,000 Dirty Persian Gulf/Norway Kr. 60 Jan 
SAN JUAN I 10,000 Dirty Basis Adaban/Fiume 15/7d Nov 
OMBRINA 9,000 Dirty Basis Ras Tanura/Genoa $5.71 Nov 
(Two voyages—Payable Lira) 
GARONNE 10,000 Dirty Abadan/Oslo Kr. 60 Nov 
10/27 LONIAN MARINER 14,000 Dirty Carib. /USNH $1.69 Early Nov 


November 2, 1949 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA, 


(Bbls., carloads; tank car, 1 t 1.5 f ) 
Snow White 1)6.375~-7.25/2) 
Lily White (1)6.125-6.37541) 
Cream White 1)5.75-—6.125(1) 
Light Amber 1)4-4.5/1) 
Amber . (2)4.125-4.25/1 
Red 875(2) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Com In Com Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N.Y. Harbor. 5.5(1 501 & l t.75¢1) 
Philadelphia x6(1 x601 
saltimore 
Hasting 


MID-CONTINENT LUBES AT GULF 


(In packages FAS New Orlear t bulk 
FOB terminals 


Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk 

}) color, Vis. at 210° 

150 vis 0-10 pp.(1)29 0(1 (1)18-—-19.8(1) 
Neutral Oil Col, 

200 vis l l 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuet 


or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (Ps. 400) 
San Pedr« 

Calif $3.35(4 $1.2544 
San Francisc« 3.5614 $1.3014) 
Portland, Ore 5.7714 $1.55¢4 
Seattle, Wast 7714 $ D 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


Mexican Gulf Porte 
U.S. Dollars per Bbil. 


Bunker ¢ Diesel 

(Ships’ ( Ships’ 

Bunkers) Bunkers) 
Tampico $1.6 $3.75 
Veracruz $1.6 
Minatitlan $1.6 75 

Pacific Coast 

Guaymas $3.1¢ $2.95 
Manzanill s. 1 HF 
Salina Cruz lf 





DEPENDABLE BULK LIQUID 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


SERVING 
Pa., N.J., Md., Del., D.C., 
Ohio, Va., W. Va. 


COASTAL TANK LINES 
YORK, PA. 








WHITE ROSE 
GASOLINE 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1882 





EN-AR-CO 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 





WRITE OR WIRE 


THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 


Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer and service 
station prices for gasoline do not include tazes; they do, however, in- 
clude inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 


Tank Wagon Prices 





Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 


separate column, include 1.5c federal, and state taxes; also city and Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 2 25€ ; 
county taxes as indicated in footnote. Kerosine tank wagon prices also Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; Nev. 
do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in foot- 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; S. D. 1/40c; 
notes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Oci. %i, 1349, as posted by principal marketing companies at their 

headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 





ATLANTIC 


Atlantic White Flash 
(Regular Grade) 








REFINING Gaso- Gaso- Kero- 
line line sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa 14.2 6.5 12.2 
Pittsburgh 15.1 6.5 13.35 
Allentown 14.8 6.5 12.8 
Erie 15.1 6.5 13.35 
Scranton 15.1 6.5 1: 
Altoona 15.1 6.5 13.2 
Emporium 15.1 6.5 13.3: 
Indiana 15.1 6.5 13.35 
Uniontown 15.1 6.5 13.35 
Harrisburg 14.8 6.5 12.8 
Williamsport 15.1 6.5 13.1 
Dover, Del 13.8 6.5 12.2 
Wilmington 13.8 6.5 12.2 
3oston, Mass 14.1 4.5 
Springfield 14.8 4.5 
Worcester 14.3 4.5 
Fall River 14.1 4.5 
Hartford Conn., 14.4 09.5 
New Haven ae 14.3 §.5 
Providence R I 14.1 5.5 ‘ 
Atlantic City, N. J 13.7 4.5 12.0 
Camden 13.7 4.5 12.0 
Trenton 13.7 4.5 12.0 
Baltimore, Md 13.6 6.5 
Hagerstown 14.4 6.5 
Richmond Va 13 7.5 12.5 
Wilmington, N. C 14.1 7.5 12.1 
Brunswick, Ga 15.6 8.5 
Jacksonville, Fla 14.9 8.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia Pa 14.00 16.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa 17.5 18.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. 
l 2 5 6 
PI i Pa 12.2 11.5 7.46 ». 95 
Pittsburgh 12.45 
Allentown 12.8 12.1 
Wilmington, Del. 12.2 11.5 
Dover ; 11.5 
Springfield,Mass 12.7 
Worceste! 12.2 
Hartford, Conn 11.5 
Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals 
at one time 

Gasoline T.W. prices are to dealers & con- 
sumers; kKerosine T.W prices to consumers 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent 
CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 

normal prices Current sel 
OIL ing prices may be lower than 

normal’’ because of local com 

petition.) 
Conoco Demand 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 

Denver, Cole 14.8 13.8 7.5 14.7 
Grand Jun 16.9 15.9 7.5 ay .2 
Pueblo Xlo.t x14.¢ i.9 x15.5 
Casper W ye 1b. 7 14.7 6.5 14.9 
Cheyenne 15.7 14.7 6.0 15.6 
Billings, Mont 17.0 16.0 ‘.o 16.2 
Butte 1S.0 17.0 7.5 17.9 
Great Falls 17.0 16.0 7.9 17.9 
Helena 17.5 16.5 7.5 17.9 
Salt Lake U 16.4 15.4 9 16.5 
Twin Falls Ida. 19.3 Is.3 ¢.5 19.4 
Albuquer N. M. 15.7 14.7 9.0 15.1 
Roswell 14. 13.8 9.0 14.4 
Santa Fe 16.0 9.5 15.4 
Muskogee, Okla 14.0 13.0 8.0 12.9 
Oklahoma City 14.0 13.0 &.0 12.9 
rulsa 14.0 13.0 S.0 12.9 
Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city 
taxes \lbuquerque & Roswell, 0.5¢c; Santa Fe 
\< Cheyenne lk Casper, lc 
Notes: 

T.W prices are to consumers & dealers 

x BE fe Le Oct 14 
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HUMBLE Humble 
(Regular) Gaso- 

OIL Tank Re- line 

Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex. ... 13.0 18.0 5.5 
Pt. WOSGR .eccse BO 18.0 5.5 
Houston vere 13.0 18.0 5.5 
San Antonio 13.0 18.0 5.5 

Kerosine 

Tank Wagon Retail 
Dallas, Tex 12.5 17.0 
Ft. Worth 12.5 17.0 
Houston 12.5 17.0 
San Antonio 12.5 17.0 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to a!l classes of dealers and 
consumers 
IMPERIAL Esso Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) xKero- 
OIL Gasoline Gasoline sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Hamilton, Ont 23.0 11.0 23.7 
Toronto 23.0 11.0 23.7 
Brandon, Man 28.7 9.0 29.4 
Winnipeg 26.9 9.0 27.6 
Regina, Sask 29.5 10.0 26.5 
Saskatoon 27.5 10.0 28.2 
Edmonton Alta 21.4 9.0 22.1 
Calgary 21 .7 9.0 22.4 
Vancouver, B. C 21.0 10.0 24.2 
Montreal, Que 23.0 11.0 23.7 
St. John, N. B 20.5 13.0 22.2 
Halifax, N. §S 20.5 13.0 2.2 
Taxes: 

Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes 
Notes: 

Prices are per imperial gal which is 1.2 
U S gals T.W prices ire to divided & 
undivided dealers 
x Effective October 20 
TEXAS Fire-Chief Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) Kerosine 
co. Dealer Gausoline Dealer 

T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex. . . 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Fort Worth 13.0 5.5 12.50, 
Wichita Falls 13.0 9.9 12.50 
Amarillo 13.0 9.95 12.50 
Tyler 13.0 5.5 12.50 
kl Paso loa.v 5.5 13.85 
San Angelo 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Waco 13.0 »>.5 12 .5u 
Austin 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Houston 13.0 5.5 12.50 
San Antonio 13.0 2.0 12.50 
Port Arthu! 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Notes: 

Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all classes 
of consumers with minimum delivery of an 
gals 
CALIFORNIA CHEVRON Base 

(Reg- Av. Gaso- Kero- 
STANDARD ular) 80/387 line sine 

T.T. T.T. Taxes T.T. 
San Fran Cal 14.1 17.6 6.0 18.1 
Los Angeles ... 13.6 SP 6.0 17.6 
Fresno 15.5 14.0 6.0 19.5 
Phoenix \r Ae il 20.6 6.5 21.1 
Reno Nev 16.8 20.3 7.0 2U.8 
Portiand, Ore 14.7 1s.2 7.5 20.2 
Seattie, Wash 14 18.2 8.0 20.2 
Spokane 17 .¢ a 4 8.0 24.1 
Tacoma aa 14.7 18.2 8.0 20.2 
Boise, Idal 19.5 23.0 4.0 28.5 
Salt Lake [ 16.4 14.4 0 ) 
Honolulu, T. H 14.9 18.4 7.5 7) 
Fairbanks Alaska 26 30.4 3.5 9 
Juneau 16.1 19.6 3.5 6 
Taxes: 

Boise 7.5c tax applies to motor fuel only 
aveas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c state. Hono 
ulu 7.5¢ tax applies to motor fuel only; avgas 
taxes are 1.5c federal, 4c territorial; Honolulu 
TT prices also do not include Hawaiian gross 
nceome tax of 1 to resellers 2.5 tc con 
SsSumers 


California Standard (Cont.) 


Notes: 


Prices for Chevron 


Supreme 


(Premium) 


are 


2c higher than Chevron (regular), except Utah 


which is 1.5¢ 
Chevron 
100/130; 
Chevron 
Aviation 


5c 


SO 


> higher 
Prices for Chevron Aviation 91 
Aviation 
above Chevron 
Aviation 1 


Sé. 


Base kerosine t.t 


SU 


Chevron 
98 
Chevron 


than 


87; for 


15/145. 8c above 


Aviation 80 


(regular). 
are 2c above 


Aviation 
87; for 
Chevron 


prices, except at Salt Lake 


City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
ESSO Esso Gasoline 2 
(Regular Grade) Kero- 
STANDARD Gasoline Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. .. 13.7 4.5 12.0 
ee 13.7 4.5 12.0 
3altimore, Md 13.6 6.5 11.8 
Cumberland oe 14.8 6.5 13.1 
Washington, D. ¢ 14.0 5.5 12.2 
Danville, Va. 14.5 7.5 13.1 
Petersburg 14.1 7.5 12.7 
Norfolk 13.4 7.5 12.1 
Richmond 13.8 7.5 12.5 
Roanoke 15.4 7.5 14.0 
Charleston, W. Va 15.4 6.5 14.7 
Fairmont 15.3 6.5 15.0 
Parkersburg 15.3 6.5 13.3 
Wheeling 15.0 6.5 15.9 
Charlotte, N. C 15.0 7.5 12.8 
Hickory 15.2 7.5 13.0 
Mt Airy 15.5 7.5 13.3 
Raleigh 15.2 Fe 13.0 
Salisbury . 14.8 7 12.5 
Charleston, S. C 13.9 7.5 
Columbia 15.3 7.5 
Spartanburg 14.5 7.5 
New Orleans, La 13.8 10.5 11.6 
3aton Rouge 13.5 10.5 11.2 
Alexandria 14.8 10.5 i2.7 
Lake Charles 13.6 10.5 12.0 
Shreveport 15.0 10.5 11.7 
New Iberia ‘ 13.8 10.5 11.6 
Knoxville, Tenn 14.8 8.5 12.5 
Memphis 14.7 8.5 12.4 
Chattanooga 14.7 8.5 12.4 
Nashville . 15.2 S.5 13.0 
Little Rock, Ark 15.1 8.0 13.1 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Newark N. J 15.0 16.5 
saltimore, Md 17.5 
Washingtor » ©& 17.5 
FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N. J. 12.0 11.5 
Newark City, N. J. 12.0 11.5 $3.274 $2.606 
Baltimore, Md 11.8 11.4 x$3.21 x$2.54 
Washingtor ~~ s 12.2 11.8 x$3.32 x$2.64 
Norfolk, Va 12.1 11.0 
Danville 12.1 
Petersburg 12.7 ke 
Richmond 12.5 11.4 
Roanoke 13.0 
Charlotte, N. C 12.8 11.9 
Hickory 13.0 12.2 
Raleigh 13.0 12.4 
Charleston, S. C 11.2 
Columbia i2.5 
Spartanburg i.e 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not r 
clude lc state tax 
Naphtha—-Newark  t.w prices are for de- 
liveries of 200 gals. or more less than 200 
gals., 0.5c over posted t.w. prices; steel barrel 
deliveries, 6c over posted t.w prices 3alti- 
more & Washington prices are for t.w de- 
liveries of 25-99 gals no discounts 
Notes: 
Gasoline T.W prices are to consumers & 
dealers 
Effective 4-6-49 minimum retail resale 
price of 17.7 (ex tax) for Esso Gasoline 
posted throughout New Jersey 
x Effective October 15 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY 
VACUUM 





Mobilgas Aircraft 8S/V 8/V 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No.4 No.6 
Gasoline 80 91 100 (Regular Grade) Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No. 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.c. T.W. T.C, Yared T.W. T.C, T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W, 
New York City: 
Manh 5.5 ake eres io eae 14.1 12.9 12.1 11.9 9.02 x5 .96 
Bronx 5.5 oe08 esee sees er 14.1 10.1 13.1 12.1 9.1 12.0 9.02 x5 .96 
Kings 5.5 eens nae s* asad 14.1 9.1 9.9 12.9 942 12.1 8.7 9.0 11.9 ».02 xo 96 
Queens 5.5 eae ee one <s 14.1 12.9 12.1 11.9 9.02 x5.96 
tichmond i. won _ 19.4 * — 14.2 9.0 9.8 13.0 12.1 8.6 8.9 11.6 9.02 x5 .96 
Albany, M. YF. «.-- §.8 21.3 22.3 24.8 12.8 13.8 9.2 ».4 12.5 9.2 12.0 8.8 9.0 11.5 x9 .02 x6 .54 
Binghamton ra we os ~ 14.4 15.5 10.6 10.5 3.7 2 13.1 10.1 10.3 12.6 
Buffalo ..... s4ce 20.5 21.5 24.2 13.5 14.8 10.5 10.7 13.8 10.4 13.3 9.9 10.1 12.8 8.4 
Jamestown 5.5 21 ane ein 14.3 15.4 10.5 10.7 14.0 13.0 9.9 10.1 12.5 
Mt. Vernon 5.5 oe okies eer ‘i 14.3 10.2 13.3 12.6 ° 9.2 12.1 9.22 
Plattsburg 5.5 cene oe an - 15.¢ 10.4 10.4 ° 10.0 10.2 12.8 
tochester 5.5 20.4 21.4 2: 14.1 15.2 10.3 10.5 13.6 : 12.9 9.8 10.0 12.4 
Syracuse . 5.5 22.0 23.0 25.0 13.8 14.8 10.3 10.5 13.6 10.2 12.8 9.7 9.9 12.3 
Bridgeport, Conn 5.5 14.3 9.1 9.1 8.7 8.7 11.4 
Danbury 5.5 és 14.9 nee 11.2 . ; ; 9.8 12.1 
Hartford 5.5 <5 13.1 14.4 9.5 9.5 13.3 9.6 12.3 9.1 9.1 11.8 
New Haven 5.5 20.3 13.0 14.3 9.1 9.1 eo. 9.2 11.9 8.7 8.7 11.4 
3angor, Me -. 24.8 13.4 14.8 10.0 ; 14.0 10.2 13.3 9.6 12.7 
Portland , 7.5 22.4 23.4 aa 12.9 14.1 9.3 3 9.3 12.3 5.9 11.9 
Boston, Mass 4.5 19.0 20.0 22.0 12.9 14.1 9.2 3 9.2 12.3 8.8 11.9 
Concord, N. H 5.5 15.1 12.9 12.5 
Lancaster 5.5 es oe : , 16.4 12.2 15.4 14.3 11.6 13.9 
Manchester << fans oe aa 14.6 10.6 14.2 13.0 10.3 12.6 
Portsmoutt 5.5 21.2 23.2 13.5 14.4 9.7 9.7 12.1 ’ l ‘ 
Providence, R. I... 5.5 18.9 19.9 21.9 12.9 14.1 9.2 9.8 13.1 9.2 12.4 8.8 9.2 12.0 
Burlington, Vt a = ie ao : 13.9 14.9 10.5 10.5 10.6 13.4 9.8 9.8 12.4 
Rutland . se 6.8 ae aw asia * 15.5 11.0 os 13.5 10.5 12.9 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. Y. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
Mineral Spirits oer pwhibtinh Cinnns enw 16.5 15.0 18.0 19.0 16.0 17.5 16.5 
V.M.&P. Naphtha rrr eee 18.5 16.5 19.5 25.5 17.5 19.0 18.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 2% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax) 
Discounts: 
wut Kerosine & Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon, T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more 
Mobilfuel Diesel All points, 0.5c for single delivery of 800 gals. or more 
Notes: 
Gasoline T.W. prices are to Consumers & Dealers 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels, Jamestown t.c, prices are delivered prices; all other t.c, prices are FOB bulk terminals 
x kffe ve October 25, 1949 
OXI0 . See 
STANDARD Aviation Gasoline-Cons, T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline : 
Sohio Esso (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons, T.W. 
Avia, Avia, Esso Esso Con- Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&P, Sohio 
Gasoline 62 80 Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Kerosine No, 1 No, 2 
Taxes Clear 7 Clear 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sohio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
Akror 9.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Canton 5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Cincinnat 0.9 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Cleveland ».o 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Columbus 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Daytor 0 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Lima 5 20.0 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Manstield .5 20.0 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Mari 5 20.0 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Portsmout!} ) 20.0 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Toled 5.5 20.0 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13 13.5 12.70 
Youngstowr ».5 20.0 0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 
Zanesville 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 19.5 20.5 20 5 20.0 20.0 13.5 13.5 12.70 


Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
A-10 to supplier 


Discounts: Esso Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 22 off consumer t.w. 


Fuel Oils—Prices shown are for t.w. & drum deliveries of 50 gals, or more; prices for deliveries of less than 50 gals. are 0.5¢ higher 





Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gas., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-70 unless otherwise noted S.S. prices are at company-operated stations 
INDIANA STANDARD KENTUCKY Crown Gaso- Kero- 
tig ied . 
Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of STANDARD D od T Sa WW. 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted, ealer axes T.W. 
Red Crown (Reg, Grade) ee +' - 14.3 
Red Cr’n. Red Cr’n. Stanolex Furnace Oil ptr ean 16.3 8.5 14.0 
Cons. Dir. Gasoline Kerosine 100 gals. Pa at ~ : AD .o + + 13.3 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 1-99 gals. & over Seskane, 2s sth ae 
: . aps . son Liss ] ‘.o 2.8 
Chicage I 17.5 15.5 4.5 14.7 eees ° Vicksburg 14 4 1 1 
South Bend, Ind 18.0 16.5 5.5 15.2 13.7 12.7 Birmingham Ala l } 8.5 13.2 
Detroit, Mic 16.9 15.4 4.5 14.4 13.5 12.5 Mobile 14 5 12 ° 
St. Paul, Min: 17.5 16.0 6.5 14.9 12.7 11.7 Montgotnery 5 13.3 
Des Moine la 16.9 15.4 5.5 14.1 2.5 11.5 Atlanta, Ga 15.6 8.5 13.0 
St. Louis, Me 16.7 15.2 4.5 14.1 2.3 11.3 Augusta 16.1 8.5 13.7 
Wichit Kar 14.4 14.0 6.5 12.7 10.9 9.9 Macon 15.€ 8.5 13.1 
Omaha, Nebr 17.0 15.5 7.5 14.2 12.6 11.6 Savannah 14 8. fh 12.7 
Farg N. b 18.3 16.8 5.5 15.5 13.8 12.8 Jacksonville, Fla 14.9 8.5 12.7 
Huron, S. D 18.2 16.7 5.5 15.4 14.7 13.7 iami 15.2 8.5 13.0 
M.lwaukee W 17.6 16.1 5.5 14.8 13.3 12.3 nsacola 14.9 9.5 12.6 
Tampa 14.9 8.5 12.7 
Fuel Oils T. W.—Chicago, Il. 
Standard Stanolex Stanolex Stanolex Taxes: 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil Fuel A Fuel ¢ : 
Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
1-99 gals. . ; = 14.2 13.2 eee GE. ~wascsencovee 8.6 7.45 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham. lic 
100-149 gals 13.2 , 750 gals. & over...... 7.85 6.7 county; Montgomery, le city & 1 county; Pen- 
150 gals. & over 12.7 ‘ sacola, le city Other taxes not included in 
150-399 gals ' 12.2 prices Georgia kerosine le Montgomery, 
400 gals. & over 2.3 kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5« 
Taxes: . 
St. Louis, Mo. gasoline tax includes 1c city tax Des Moines, Ia, kerosine and furnace oil Notes: 
prices do not include 4c state tax State sales, occupatior consumer & use taxes to be added Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
where applicable 


prices, 


November 2, 1949 
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| CRUDE PRODUCTION AND RUNS TO STILLS (Total U.S.) 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 


He 
19\49 


8 15 2229 5 !2 19 26 3 1017 24 3) 
OCT. NOV DEC. 
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GASOLINE STOCKS (Dist. 5 Not Included) 


(MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 


if 


Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines figures in thousands of 
barrels) 


et 


Change 


ieee 
fiat J 
Pet 

Ta 











from 
Oct. 15 Oet. 22) Oet, 15 
Pennsylvania Grade 3.249 , B07 s 
eh Other \ppalachiar 1o00 1.916 lt 
Lima-Michigar 1,153 1,135 1s 
Illinois-Michigay 10,382 10,545 163 
\rkKansas 2,455 2,456 1 
Kansas 7.589 7,772 183 
R= Louisiana 12.880 12,94 5S 
Nort! 5,142 >,146 i 
iF Gulf. 9.738 9,802 64 
Mississipp 2,216 2,4¢ 253 
New Mexico 7,029 7,130 101 
Oklahoma 29,438 29,00 } 
Texas 117,1SS 116,112 1.076 
‘ * East Texas 17.498 16,941 D7 
West Texas 15,188 44,195 13 
JFMAMJJASOND 8 15 2229 5 12 19 26 3 10 17 243: Gulf Texas 28.318 28.788 140 
OcT NOV DEC Other Texas 26,144 26,185 14 
Panhandle 1.764 41,432 2 
N« rt} ay T03 Usb 2s 
CRUDE OIL STOCKS (Total U.S.) Sout! 6.351 6.510 159 
MILLIONS OF BARRELS ceed “Sane _ 
Rocky Mountair 13.814 14,257 3s 
320 California, incl, heavy 36.589 36,692 103 
Foreig: 7,178 6,884 294 
I i de tock 
300 n I Ss 253,065 252,658 107 
Tota ated Bi 
re f Mines’ East 
Coast District 14,005 14,161 106 














JFMAMJJASOND 


Net tT 
GASES aNS GE 
BEZGRER? 4: 88 
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Penna. Crude Runs to Stills 


Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., from 
reports of all companies refining Penna. Grade 
Crude Figures in b/d.) 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Oct. 22, 1949 Oct. 15, 1949 Oct. 23, 1948 


5S. 95S 64,214 59,334 
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REFINERY OPERATIONS 








Statistics 





(American Petroleum Institute figures in Gasoline 
thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each Production at Gas OU & 
Figures inciude reported totals plus esti- Crude Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. Kerosine Dist. Fuel Ol 
mate of unreported amounts and are Daily Average ‘ Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines hasis Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct, 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct, 22 Oct. 15 
East Coast nee 796 7&8 87.0 86.1 2 097 2 287 171 183 1,33: 247 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) 72 90 61.0 76.3 256 299 36 44 66 71 
Appalachian ‘Dist. 2) 6S 71 40.7 94.7 263 264 14 17 44 51 
Ind., I) Ky ; 1.013 99 92.1 89.7 3.818 3.799 417 372 1,074 1,031 
Okla., Kans Mo. 438 455 &5.2 SS_5 1.759 1,720 120 121 600 639 
Inland Texas ; 210 203 70.7 8.4 1.015 GS Su 51 137 197 
Texas Gulf Coast . 1,302 1,199 $2.4 - 1,426 3,915 574 510 1,715 1,745 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 448 483 97. 5 1,542 1,393 322 354 749 741 
No. La. & Arkansas : : 65 sO 67.7 3 207 236 3S 57 66 73 
Rocky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3) 12 11 80.0 3 45 39 13 10 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 159 141 72.3 2 501 47S 42 23 244 195 
eee - 792 814 74.2 3 2,517 2,559 207 128 810 754 
Total U. S B. of M. Basis eis 5,375 5,324 83.3 5 18,446 17,978 2,030 1,865 6,556 6,752 
uU. S B. of M. Basis, Oct. 23, 1948 5,603 92.2 17,238 2,077 7,228 
East of California : 1.583 4.510 S5.0) &3.8 15,929 15,419 1,823 1,737 6,046 5,998 
Includes 460,000 of foreign crude runs 
Per Cent 
Residual Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Daily 
Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- Refining Ca- 
Production Kerosine Distillates Fuel oil finished Gasoline pacity Reported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 
East Coast .. , 1.284 1.289 11,92 11.706 29 010 28.045 10,503 10,850 22,563 23,150 100.0 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) 10 55 400 43S 906 x93 448 12S 2.579 2.580) 90.4 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) 90 111 145 141 258 224 139 122 245 1,267 97.3 
Ind., Ill., Ky. fe 1.168 962 5,635 5,534 14,296 13,614 4,401 4,002 22,377 22,403 90.1 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 161 1,656 1,646 6,302 6,461 1,831 1,847 4,244 9,181 $2.1 
Inland Texas Pe 320 4O2 4O1 1,012 934 1.570 1,52 3,688 3,754 82.4 
Texas Gulf Coast 5 1,605 1 3.54% 3,459 14,786 14,416 7,571 7,219 14,635 14,014 97.2 
Louisiana Gulf Coast .. 129 2,162 2,351 5.057 1,731 2,772 2,650 5,620 5,224 98.1 
No. La. & Arkansas ‘ ar 109 694 136 S24 77 $45 s67 2,156 2,420 72.6 
Rocky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3) 19 nO a0 “7 93 29 30 73 73 25.1 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 260 392 SST 2,112 2,114 602 0 2,497 2,504 SS. 3 
Califorr ve om 2 ° 1,824 2 S14 709 14,365 14,645 39,459 39,44 16,283 16,197 10.7 
Total U. § of M. Basis : 7.609 7 28,340 27,758 SY O30 86,952 69,673 69,081 102,990 102,767 12.5 
uv. Ss B. « M. Basis, Oct. 23, 1948 9,199 27,214 75,919 60,247 91,074 
Fast of C: rnia 5,785 5,555 27,521 27,049 74,665 72,304 30,214 24,633 86,707 86,570 2 
Unf ne stocks included are: (+) 7,007,000 bbls (t) 8.700.000 bbls 


Crude and Condensate 


November 


Production 
(Barrels, daily average) 


Week ended Oct, 22 


Crude & 
Condens, 


i1.soe 
Sou 
SM) 
lim) 
othe 
O50 
26, 700 
DSoaugea 
2 iM) 
14.500 
1.000 
277.650 
121,500 
27 en 
12 fot 
14.554 
190, 400 
tb. 750 
~ 1, cK 
J % men 
63.104 
1,70 
1 
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Change 
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GAS OL AND DISTILLATE STOCKS (Dist. 5 Not Included) 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
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Statistics 





Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn, from report 
refiners. Figures in bbls.) 
Aug. 
1949 
1. Naphthas & Gasoline 
(1) Straight run, unblended and/or unleaded 
for sale as motor fuel diate 2,759 
(2) Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for blend- 
ing or further refining or held at refinery 
for further distillation, reforming, blend- 
ing or leading ‘ ‘ 224,130 
(3) Below 65 octane, not included in (1) or 
(2) above , 2,461 
(4) 65 octane and above 217,593 


terial (does include 
naphthas) 


3. Kerosine 


not 


oil) 


charging 


4. 36/40 gas oil (include furnace 
5. Fuel Oil (not reported above) 
6. Oils held as cracking plant 

7. Non viscous neutral 

S. Wax distillate 

9%. Crude Petroleum 

10. Wax (lbs.) 


stocks 


Salable naphthas other than motor fuel ma- 


refinery process 





of all 





region 


duly 
1949 


2,548 


209,704 


563 


288 





13,046 
85.989 
90,046 
40,053 
342,064 
31,505 
7,640 
31,816 


233,341 


Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils at Refineries 


(Compiled by National 


Petroleum Assn. 


from 





reports of companies 


Dealer and Service Station Prices for Regular-Grade 
Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities? 
October 1, 1949 


Cents per Gallon 














refining Pennsylvania Grade crude oil, Figures in bbls. of 42 U. 8. 
gals.) 
Pro- In- Pro- In- 
duction ventory duction ventory 
Aug. Aug. duly duly 
1949 1949 1949 1949 
1. Raw Long residuum 11,471 35,474 16,471 30,241 
2. 600 steam refined stock 193,897 248,618 173,894 236,396 
3. Other steam refined stock 59,486 84,120 42,32 73,804 
1. Finished dewaxed long residuum 9,005 30,762 9,595 14,466 
5. Bright stock 145,436 222,157 109,0S7 271,650 
6. Viscous neutral, below 180 vis. but 
not below 142 vis “1 100 63.388 177,908 40,852 206,147 
7. Viscous neutral, 180 vis. @ 100 
ind above 73,534 189,937 74,955 232,228 
District 5 Demand 
(Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbls. daily) 
Aug. duly Aug. 
1949 1949 1948 
Gasoline & Naphtha 395 376 393 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases 16 14 18 
Kerosine & Kerosine Distillates s 11 13 
Lubricating Oils & Distillates 15 16 15 
Stove Oil & Diesel Oil 79 78 102 
Fuel Oil 251 261 333 
Asphalt & Road Oil acenobes 50 40 46 
Production of Natural Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines figures in gals., 000 omitted) 
July June 
1949 1949 
I t < ist 
W New York 
W Penr Ilva 1 642 77¢é 
West Virgir 11,404 12,291 
oO 337 331 
ilir 11,288 10,618 
Kent } »046 4.603 
Mict ul 276 328 
} r 7,513 7,734 
oO} ho i 13.369 8,23 
Te i 200,425 243,89 
( f i0 6 65,071 
k Texa 20,92 27,438 
I ind 17 2 $4,615 
Other 111,328 106,766 
rkar 7,186 7,084 
I u 61,841 61,132 
( 26.9 28,031 
ad 34.905 3,101 
M ppt 1,12 788 
Mex 14,324 | +1 
( ' 
‘ 1 0 
( r j it 2,141 
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Dealer’s Indicated Gasoline Tax Service 
Net Price Dealer (Ine. 1.5¢ Station 
City State (Ex tax) Margin federal tax) (Inc. tax) 
Average United States.. 15.13 5.19 6.64 26.96 
Portland, Me. tose Bee 5.00 7.50 26.60 
Manchester, N. H. " 14.60 5.50 5.50 25.60 
Burlington, Vt. ........ 14.90 5.10 6.50 26.50 
Boston, Mass ..... 14.10 5.10 4.50 23.70 
Providence, R. I 14.10 4.90 5.50 24.50 
Hartford, Conn 14.40 4.90 5.50 24.80 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 14.80 5.00 5.50 25.30 
New York, N. Y 14.10 6.40 5.50 26.00 
Newark, N. J. . 13.70 5.60 4.50 23.80 
Philadelphia, Pa. 14.20 4.80 6.50 25.50 
Dover, Del. eee 13.80 5.70 6.50 26.00 
3altimore, Md. 13.60 5.40 6.50 25.50 
Washington, D. C 14.00 5.50 5.50 25.00 
Charleston, W. Va 15.40 6.20 6.50 28.10 
Norfolk, Va 13.40 6.10 7.50 27.00 
Charlotte, N. C. 15.00 5.50 7.50 28.00 
Charleston, S. C 13.90 5.90 7.50 27.30 
Atlanta, Ga. . 15.60 5.40 8.50 29.50 
Jacksonville, Fila. 14.90 +.60 8.50 28.00 
3irmingham, Ala, 15.40 5.60 8.50 *99 50 
Vicksburg, Miss. 14.90 6.10 7.50 28.50 
Memphis, Tenn. 14.70 5.80 8.50 29.00 
Lexington, Ky 16.30 4.00 §.50 28.80 
Youngstown, Ohio 15.00 5.00 5.50 24.50 
South Bend, Ind 16.50 5.80 5.50 27.80 
Chicago, Ill 15.50 4.51 4.50 24.51 
Detroit, Mich 15.40 5.03 4.50 24.93 
Milwaukee, Wisc ; 16.10 5.20 5.50 26.80 
Twin Cities, Minn ‘ 16.00 5.60 6.50 28.10 
Fargo, N Dak. 7 16.80 4.70 5.50 27.00 
Huron, S. Dak, . 16.70 4.80 5.50 27.00 
Omaha, Nebr 15.50 4.00 7.50 27.00 
Des Moines, Ia 15.40 1.70 5.50 25.60 
St Louis, Mo 15.70 4.20 4.50 24.40 
Wichita Kans 14.00 4.40 6.50 24.90 
Tulsa, Okla 14.00 5.50 8.00 27.5 
Little Rock, Ark. . 15.10 5.40 8.00 22 50 
New Orleans, La 13.80 6.20 10.50 0.50 
Houston, Texas 13.00 5.00 5.50 23.50 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 15.70 5.30 9. Of 0.00 
Denver, Colo 14.80 41.70 7.50 °7.00 
Casper, Wyo 15.60 6.90 6.50 20.00 
Butte, Mont oa - 16.00 1.50 7.50 25.00 
3oise, Ida 19.30 4.70 7.50 31.50 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 16.40 5.10 5.50 27.00 
teno, Nev Ke 16.80 5.00 ***7 00 28 80 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 16.90 5.00 6.50 28.40 
San Francisco, Calif 14.10 4.80 6.00 24.90 
Portland, Ore : P 14.70 5.80 7.50 28.00 
Spokane, Wash case eee 5.00 8.00 30.60 
* Includes City Tax of lc per gallen 
** Includes City Tax of 0.5¢c per gallon 
*** Includes County Tax of 1.5¢ per gallon 
t API figures as reported by The Texas Co 
Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. Figures in bbls.) 
Aug. July Aug. 
1949 1949 1948 
At refineries 637,615 102.593 167,713 
Pipe line and tank farm 2.478,516 2,406.33 1,933,380 
Total 3,116,131 2,508,9° 2,401,093 
Midwestern Lubricating Oils 
(Compiled by Western Petroleum Refiners Assn. from figures of 13 
reporting companies; figures in bbls, of 42 gals.) 
AUGUST, 1949 
Steam 
Total Solvent Total Solvent Paraf- Ke 
Bright Bright Viscous Viscous fin fined Blended 
Stock Stock Neutrals Neutrals Oils Stock Oils 
Productior 154,820 103,027 320,863 230,174 90,668 15,789 504,821 
shipments 
Domest 184,467 111,104 407,861 266,411 1,42 22,3 11,650 
Export 25,895 16,974 1, 52¢ 1 6 { 2 6,76 
TOTAL: 210,362 128,078 409 7 267 7 84 S 24.64 S.41 
I e ‘ ry 
‘ aaa , o § 200.965 610.418 491.4 g 9 
iy Sup ) 6 g 
AL GUST, 1948 
Produet - ; 17 > 9 7 _ 
Exp 1,02 ‘ 04 
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Gasoline Consumption by States in Julytt 


(American Petroleum Institute Figures) 











July 7 Months 
Tax Rate* ————————Month of ———_—_ ~ — *48-"49 -~—7 Months Ending With *48-'"49 
duly June, 1949 July, 1949 July, 1948 % July, 1949 July, 1948 % 
Cents Gallons Gallons Gallons Change Gallons Gallons ‘ hange 
Alabama . _eceneadeeee 6 42,315,000 41,614,000 41,810,000 —= 6.47 290,171,000 270,701,000 7.20 
Arizona 5 18,263,000 17,566,000 17,305,000 + 1.51 122,225,000 119,686,000 2.13 
Arkansas. 6% 30,877,000 29,733,000 29,630,000 L 0.35 197,595,000 179,072,000 10.35 
California 4}. 324,945,000 320,061,000 303,758,000 + 5.36 2,151,201,000 2,074,099, 000 3.72 
Colorado — ome 6 40,336,000 45,863,000 44,742,000 +. 2.50 235,599,000 225,520,000 4.47 
Connecticut .......... . 4 42,580,000 43,217,000 42,595,000 + 1.47 268, 227.000 248,192,000 L. 6.06 
Delaware janees 5 8,716,000 8,251,000 8,246,000 +. 0.07 52,133,000 47,821,000 9.10 
Dist. of Columbia rene 2 4 15,242,000 5.997.000 14,890,000 1. 7.44 103,776,000 96,241,000 7.83 
BIOTIGR occ cc ccecccccscccccces 7 60,505,000 60,399,000 56,237,000 + 7.41 461,576,000 423,397,000 + 6.51 
Georgia ... ; nee eee eepace 6 56,861,000 61,121,000 55,229,000 +10.67 396,585,000 364.851.000 8.70 
Idaho : ‘ pontenen 6 18,334,000 19,017,000 17,764,000 +. 7.06 100,255,000 96,633,000 3.75 
Illinois , - . sak ta doe licti-Gtath ti 3 192,495,000 185,340,000 180,030,000 1 2.95 1,190,687,000 1,127,057.000 5.65 
Indiana ‘ were TT erie et 4 102,511,000 98,257,000 95,125,000 + 3.30 635,727,000 605,042,000 5.08 
Iowa ie - oT be 4 88,337,000 83,636,000 79,910,000 + 4.67 517,710,000 499,476,000 3.66 
Kansas _ ere ice ae 78,651,000 78,535,000 76,880,000 + 2.16 403,578,000 389,928 000 3.51 
Kentucky . 5 7 45,759,000 45,421,000 43,158,000 tL. 5.25 297,111,000 278,990,000 6.50 
Louisiana se bla a we 4g 41,454,000 42,654,000 34,864,000 +-22.35 273,851,000 244,337,000 +-12.08 
Maine is ; : . 6 20,337,000 23,437,000 23,199,000 1 1.03 118,737,000 115,465,000 2.84 
Maryland , rea 5 43,169,000 43,039,000 41,510,000 » £95 270,939,000 253,522,000 +. 6.88 
Massachusetts . ich at . 3 84,018,000 85,712,000 84,696,000 . 1.20 516.596.000 185,267,000 6.46 
Michigan ‘ mies 3 161,170,000 166,172,000 162,796,000 1 2 O08 997,127,000 984,427,000 1.30 
Minnesota . : . » = 83,882,000 86,032,000 83,490,000 3.05 483,879,000 464,495,000 4.18 
Mississippi a oa oasnee 6 33,745,000 34,045,000 33,534,000 1.53 228 855.000 203,292,000 12.58 
Missouri : sees 2 95,586,000 93,813,000 88,565,000 5.93 584,382,000 560,350,000 4.29 
Montana . ce ack: 25,591,000 22,096,000 23,848,000 — 7.35 123,894,000 * 114,658,000 8.06 
Nebraska - wmae 6 39,687,000 46,514,000 43,708,000 +- 6.42 237,892,000 232,622,000 2.27 
New Hampshire 4 11,703,000 13,506,000 13,279,000 1.71 68,421,000 66,458,000 2.96 
New Jersey ; er 3 109,489,000 110,365,000 109,175,000 1.09 678,747,000 618,412,000 9.76 
New Mexico , ae 7 $16,517,000 20,155,000 18,557,000 8.62 116,029,000 110,653,000 1.86 
New York ae , ‘ 4 227,123,000 236,679,000 227,494,000 4.04 1,380,831,000 1,278,095,.000 17.21 
North Carolina eer, @ 7 6 70,003,000 69,721,000 65,777,000 6.00 473,315,000 32,316,000 9.49 
North Dakota ; : ; 4 27,248,000 29,.100.000 28,.092.000 3.59 146.042.000 135.893.000 7.47 
Ohio . ‘ 4 185, 732,000 187,759,000 182,962,000 2.63 1,175,482,000 1,118,878,000 ». 06 
Oregon : i ~. **6 47,834,000 46,020,000 47,540,000 — 3.20 268,437,000 262,088,000 2.43 
Pennsylvania ae 5 168,816,000 181,326,000 185,293,000 - 2.15 1,169.593.000 1,114,.123.000 4.98 
Rhode Island “ ‘sé 4 13,569,000 14,462,000 14,590,000 == 0.98 88,572,000 86,032,000 > OG 
South Carolina 6 35,739,000 35,776,000 34,370,000 4.10 240,245,000 219,202,000 9.60 
South Dakota 4 26,950,000 28,630,000 26,360,000 1. §.62 150,358,000 140,844,000 6.76 
Tennessee so 7 55,089,000 52,095,000 57,041,000 — 8.68 356,660,000 329,234,000 8.34 
Texas : 4 248,496,000 254,361,000 251,304,000 1.22 1,579,165,000 1,541,419,000 2.45 
Utah oF i 4 17,369,000 18,324,000 17,387,000 +. 5.39 103,560,000 99,.981.000 3.58 
Vermont ia *5 9,686,000 9,120,000 10,004,000 - R84 51,520,000 49.493.000 4.10 
Virginia : : 6 68,511,000 66,230,000 63,801,000 L 3.81 418,153,000 381,679,000 9.56 
Washington 6% 58,328,000 61,488,000 60,069,000 2.37 350,805,000 17,427,000 0.98 
West Virginia , 5 30,832,000 29,802,000 30,121,000 1.06 202,742,000 189,446,000 7.02 
Wisconsin iia 4 §87,917,000 88,977,000 88,568,000 +. 0.46 512,217,000 500,422,000 2.36 
Wyoming 4 13,421,000 14,954,000 14,350,000 sp 6.93 70,191,000 66.012.000 6.34 
Total in 47 States - 
Daily Average swacessaceen Gee 3,366,392,000 3,273,653,000 20,856.393.000 19,.803,248.000 
Change from previous year: 110,858,000 108,593,000 105,602,000 98,379,000 92.973.000 
Total Change . . ob ees ie cea cceccces -+-92,739,000 iceunees +-1,053, 145,000 
Percentage change in Daily Average .. ‘ eae +-2.83 % ° a 5.81 
Nevada ‘ ; shtavens *41 7,407,000 t 7,065,000 36,514,000 
RO ssicanaadcntentsocees 6% 60,173,000 t 62,540,000 350,590,000 


§ Revised. 

+ These are State tax rates per gallon In addition there is the Federal tax of One and one half cents (1! 
* Increased one half cent (%c) per gallon, July 1, 1949. 

** Increased one cent (1c) July 1, 1949. 

t Not available at time of publication. 

tj In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed withinthe confines of the State, regardless of whether 
nontaxable purpose. 


c) per gallor 


was for a taxable or 





cluded $603,000 of non-recurring 

Profits of 10 Major Companies Show '49 Drop fits, company pointed out. Net 
sales and other income declined 5.1% 

Company reported net sales and 


Net profits of the first 10 major shown by Standard Oil Co. of Cali- other income for first three quarters 
oil companies to report following the fornia. of this year totaled $142,168,000 as 
end of the third quarter show an av- Of interest in addition to reports compared with $149,913,000 in ‘the 
erage decline of 29.4% for the first of the large integrated companies is 1948 period. Net profit was $10,263,- 
nine months of 1949 as compared the statement of Standard Oil Co. of 000 this year as against $9,826,000 
with the first nine months of 1948, Kentucky, largest exclusively mar- last year 
according to a NATIONAL PETROLEUM keting company in the country. Ken- 

NEWS tabulation. tucky Standard reported its net prof- 

Percentages of decline in earnings it rose 4.2% or $437,000 in the first 

ranged from 41.3% as in the case of nine months of 1949 over the same CUT 


Phillips Petroleum down to 9.1% as period of 1948, but net earnings in- 


tihililiees COSTS AA 
ajor Oil Companies 
_ Net Pron varrne cc twerease = OM STEEL. DRUMS 









Ist 9 mo. 1948 Ist 9 mo. or Decrease 

\tlant S 26.181.00 $ 18,709,000 28.5 Gvoranteed savings on 
a fo 117,078, 001 say “4 YUU 41 ‘ steel drums—thoroughly 

I 5, 702,772 32,684,666 11.3 een 
She 92333 U0 4.599.772 33.6 reconditioned or raw 
Skelly 29 028.593 19,537,772 32.8 Our service assures eco- 
> ny . se 000 O00 om ooo 000 1) nomicol delivery anywhere. . 
» ) 4 rr 1¢.073,.08S3 05.406.007 gq 
S. O. New Jerse 290.000.0000 195.000.000 32.7 Write or wire for full details 
Tex 113,617,147 94,513,729 16.8 
Tide Wat 28,723,243 20,200,956 29.6 BINDER COOPERAGE CO. 

Tot $962.736.928 $679,946,992 29.4 1440 South Water St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— “Position Wanted’’—10 cents a word. Minimum charge §2 per insertion. 
a me... wag egg — Box number counts 3 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
U SPLAYED: ‘For Sale’, ‘‘Wanted to Buy’’, “Help Wanted’’, ; 

‘Business Opportunities’’, Miscellaneous classifica- paemy Cate oF Bewe. le i d 
tions set in type this size without border—25 cents a word. Minimum All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


charge, $6.25 per insertion. No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





For Sale For Sale Wanted to Buy 






























































FOR SALE STEEL STORAGE TANKS ial 7 
Railroad Tank Car Tan! WANTED TO BUY 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 6,500 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. s ; 
Coiled and Non-Coiled Thermol Cracking Unit 1500/ 
8 — 8000-Gallon, Tank Car Cleaned—Painted—Tested 2500 BD. Must be in first class 
Tanks, Coiled and Non- Heavier—Safer—Cheaper a ni 
coiled Other Tanks Too condition. Give class unit, type, 
Also—Complete Tank Cars kind, statement of location, and 
10—10,000-Galion, Tank Car 8,000 and 10,000-Gal. Cap. condition, and, age of unit. For- 
Tanks, Coiled and Non- Your Inquiries Solicited pe , 
— NEWHALL-MARSHALL- RNS See OP: 
WOOD, INC 
OTHE g : = BOX 275 
R TANKS TOO 30 Church Street . 
Also Complete Tank Cars! New York 7, N. Y. National Petroleum News 
Phone: COrtland 7-8090 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 
INC. 
13456A S. Brainard Ave., 
Chi 33 ene 
menge 53, Minels preps Positions Wanted 
_ MANYTHING containing IRON inal 
or STEEL” Bulk Oil Station doing nice busine I 
Cer + ) r Distributor for 
eadir t ne fue SALES EXECUTIVE: Wholesale and retail 
- _ ; sales Wide experience in tank car and dis 
Fine equipment building tanks et tributor marketing, sales promotion, T.B.A 
merchandising, real estate. Employed by 
Ove ‘ € 1 great oppor Major company in executive sales capacity 
, ‘ - ree personal reason for desiring a change. Have 
; worked for and with the Independents, Semi 
det Majors and Majors. Am open to any offer 
STEEL DRUMS where there is a challenging job to be done 
Excellent war record Graduate Petroleum 
JACKSON M. POTTER, INC. Engineer. Age 42 BOX 273, c/o National 
oo le N > * 
We can furnish you with bung 9 state Street Auburn, New York a 
Phone 2-2752 
type and full open head steel ‘a 
drums and pails suitable for 
. : ° POSITION WANTED: Experienced Chemist 
lubricating oils, greases, fuel : Petroleum and chemicals lubricants, fuels 
‘ - . 7, Lutomotive; researc! development, design 
oils, etc. At any point. Let us FOR SALE: Bulk Plant located northern In- production. BOX 271. 
: ~ , ina YSOU0 gallon storage with established 
have your inquiries. irm and commercial business approximately 
ne n n anni £ nage BOX 267. 
BUCKEYE COOPERAGE COMPANY 
3800 Orange Ave. Cleveland 15, Ohio ene 
j Phone EXpress 3383 FOR <LI / . : Position Open 
> 20 «ff ‘ol rger Pe foot § 7 
i NABUT, Weathe Bldg I tland, Ore 
Pon SALI LUBRICATION ENGINEER 
ron SALI \ ‘ nd ret busine WANTED 
Petrole N BOX 300. wy gtr a pianos 


Wilde HoOkSE OFL CORPORATION 
al hy simngtom Ave Buffalo . @ ee oe om 






































| . ° 
Business Opportunity 
FOR SALI PARTNER WANTED An advertisement in NPN’s Classified Sec- 
‘ tive tion will bring you quick, effective results 
| ‘ I Cut at low cost. 
#2 Oi] and 1 ‘ partne WRITE TODAY 
gg On ~ NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
| Station F BOX 279 1213 West Third St. 
ee 7 Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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About Oil People 








Young Jobbers 





Mr. McIntyre 


Brother and sister are working 
side by side at Laurel Oil Co., Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., where James MclIn- 
tyre, Jr., is vice president in charge 
of sales, and his sister, Mrs. Vera 
McIntyre Brucker, is corporation sec- 


retary. They are part of what is 
truly a family organization headed 
by their father, James McIntyre, 
Sr., president. Mrs. McIntyre, the 
mother, is treasurer. 


Jim McIntyre, Jr., joined Laurel 
after his discharge from the Army 
Air Force pilot training program 
and studies at Holy Cross College. 
He was elected vice president after 
about a year with the company. A 
member of Kiwanis _ International, 
American Legion, and Automobile 
Club of Hartford, Jim takes part in 
various civic activities. He feels the 
only thing constant in the oil game 
today is change, and that successful 
selling depends upon aggressiveness 
and hard work. 


His sister, Vera, joined Laurel in 
1945, shortly after being graduated 
from St. Joseph College in West 
Hartford, Conn., where she received 
a bachelor’s degree in education and 
home economics. As company sec- 
retary, she does accounts receivable 
bookkeeping, operates the automatic 
weather-controlled delivery system, 
dispatches fuel oil and gasoline tank 
trucks, and makes out the payroll. 
An active member and past officer of 
Soroptimist International Assn., Vera 
was married in 1948 to F. William 
Brucker, a salesman for the com- 
pany. 








Mr. Naden Mr. Boyer 


M. W. Boyer, vice president and 
general manager of manufacturing, 
Esso Standard Oil Co., has _ been 
named vice president and contact di- 
rector for manufacturing, supply and 
transportation, and chemical products 
operations, succeeding Dr. H. G. 
Burks, Jr. 

In other Esso Standard manage- 
ment personnel changes, William Na- 
den, a director and manager of em- 
ploye relations, succeeds Mr. Boyer; 
while William B. Maloney, assistant 
manager of employe relations, as- 
sumes the duties of employe relations 
manager. 
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A new bulk plant has been opened 
at 2700 Roberts Ave., Philadelphia, 
by Allied Oil Co., Inc., wholesale dis- 
tributor to tank wagon buyers only. 
Loading rack facilities have a pump- 
ing speed of 300 g.p.m. and the plant 
will maintain ample storage of fuel 
oil, kerosine, gasoline and solvents. 
Company is headed by Hugo V. Spit- 
zer, president, and markets Gulf heat- 
ing oil and Socony gasoline. 


James C. Newsom, formerly an attor- 
ney and board member with European 
affiliates of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), has become assistant divi- 
sion manager for Gulf Oil Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. With Gulf Oijl since 
June, Mr. Newsom has spent the last 
several months traveling in some 20 
states becoming acquainted with do- 
mestic marketing procedure. 


A. A. Hunzicker has been promoted 
to assistant to the division manager, 
of the geophysical division, producing 
department, The Texas Co., trans- 
ferring from Fort Worth to Houston. 











Mr. Robinett 


Mr. Yung 


Board of direc- 
tors of Gulf Oil 
Corp. has named 
Wiley G. Robinett 


assistant comp- 
troller to succeed 
John A. Ellen, 
who is. retiring 
after 10 years 
with the com- 
pany. Other 


appointments in. 
clude that of 
Adam P. Yung as 
manager of sales 
accounting, and 
E. F. Franz as budget director. 


Mr. Franz 


Mr. Robinett joined Gulf in 1915 
after attending Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. He trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh as assistant au- 
ditor, manufacturing department, in 
1926, and has recently been serving 
as general auditor of refining and 
marketing operations 

Mr. Yung started with Gulf’s Phil- 
adelphia division in 1921 from Whar- 
ton School of Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity. He was transferred to Pitts- 
burgh as assistant systems super- 
visor in 1936 and has recently been 
serving as general supervisor of sys- 
tems and procedures 

Mr. Franz joined the Gulf statis- 
tical department in 1931, and in re- 
cent years has been assistant man- 
ager of the general economics and 
statistics department 


Depies-Heus Oil Co., Inc., New 
Holstein, Wis., has completed a new 
LP-gas bulk p!ant at Green Bay, Wis 
Company president is Joseph P. 
Depies, with Irwin P. Heus secretary- 
treasurer. 


L. E. Vilmure has been named 
sales manager of Somerset Refin- 
ery, Somerset, Ky., succeeding Paul 
Holleman. 
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Chairman-elect of the petroleum 
division, American Chemical Society 
is Dr. Bernard H. Shoemaker, assist- 
ant director of research for Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana). He has just com- 
pleted a two-year term as member 
of the executive committee. On the 
Standard research staff since 1930, Dr. 
Shoemaker’s 60 patents cover a wide 
range of oil products and processes. 


Other new officers of the petro- 
leum division are: A. A. Kelly, Soco- 
ny-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., chairman; 
C. G. Kirkbride, Houdry Process 
Corp., secretary-treasurer; and mem- 
bers of the executive committee 
A. L. Lyman, California Research 


TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 1-0404 





High scorer for 
U. S. team in In- 
ternational Tuna 
Tournament held 
in Nova Scotia in 
September is 
Louis E. Marron, 
board chairman of 
Coastal Oil Co., 
shown with one of 
his catches. Mr. 
Marron boated 
four tuna totaling 
1,731 lbs. 


Corp., district I; H. M. Smith, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, district II; Louis 
Schmerling, Universal Oil] Products 
Co., district III; W. A. MeMillan, 
The Texas Co., district IV; C. L. 
Brown, Standard Oil Development 
Co., district V; and S. W. Ferris, Sun 
Oil Co., district VI. 


* * * 


New sales manager for the north- 
ern division of American Oil Co., with 
headquarters in New York City, is 
Karl H. Shaw. The move, effective 
Oct. 1, has R. B. Sawyer replacing 
Mr. Shaw as assistant division man- 
ager in Boston. 


A. J. CALLAGHAN 
VICE PRESIDENT 


MAGIE BROS. sccrrcrs 









Wisconsin Ice & Coal Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., with Norman J. Kopmeier, 
president, and Richard Holden in 
charge of fuel oil, has increased its 
storage capacity to 1,250,000 gal. 

x * * 


Newest members of Florida Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
include: Bay Oil Co., Tampa; Ajax 
Oil Co., Rattlesnake; and Century Oil 
Co., Orlando. 





Mr. McFarland Mr. Buchanan 


Distinguished service awards of 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn. 
were presented to Russell Scott Mc- 
Farland, Seaboard Oil Co. of Dela- 
ware; and Al Buchanan, oil well drill- 
ing contractor of San Antonio, Oct. 13 
in Houston. 

Mr. McFarland, vice president and 
general manager of Mid-Continent 
division of Seaboard Oil since 1931, 
was honored for his participation in 
association work and aid toward solu- 
tion of industry problems. 

Mr. Buchanan, association vice 
president, is credited with discovering 
nine oil fields in Texas, and has 
drilled over 2,500 wells in the state. 

Presentations were made by John 
Suman, vice president, Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey) and Dr. J. C. 
Karcher, Dallas oil operator. 


* 


Norman G. Cohen, manager of Cen- 
tral Fuel Co., Inc., is now hauling 
products from Baltimore to his Wash- 
ington, D. C., bulk plant in a recently- 
acquired Diesel tractor and 4,300-gal. 
trailer. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 







YES SIR 
We do sell 
LUBRICATION 








WHOLESALE DIVISION, 1640 CARROLL AVE. 





> 
> Chicago, 2) Ul., U.S.A. 


WHERE THERE IS NO CARE THERE'S WEAR AND TEAR 
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The MONEY SPOT 





FOR YOU, whistling VENTALARM ® sig- 
nal puts chauffeurs on more Money 
Spots each day. Allows deliveries to be 
made quickly, accurately, safely without 
entering home. Prevents spills, eliminates 
repeat calls. Decreases truck mileage. 
Saves man and truck time. Aids dispatch 
planning. Gives accurate tank inventories 
for degree day use. Decreases run-outs. 
Over a million in use. Slashes delivery 
costs by 20% to 30% 

Old Tanks easily equipped. Model LC 
VENTALARM signal permanently installed in vent 
line in 15 minutes. Pays for itself in 


a few deliveries. See your supply 
house or write us for literature. 


Your decision NOW will 
make yourcompanyMONEY. 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


79 FIRST STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 












cy ae ® | 
VENTALARM. 
WHISTLING TANK FILL SIGNAL 


Canadian Licensee, 
Empire Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Ontario 








tS 
Hand Operated Pumps 


APPROVED 
by the Petroleum Industry ' 





The PHILLIPS policy of special- 
izing exclusively in Hand Oper- 
ated Dispensing Equipment has 
enabled us to develop a complete | 
and widely accepted line. Three 
decades of dependability! 











For Catalog 


PHILLIPS line of Hand 
Operated Pumps, Tank 
Units, Grease Dispen- 


| showing the complete 


sers and other Service 
Station Equipment. 


PHILLIPS PUMP & TANK CO. 
5060 Brotherton Road 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio | 


West Coast Office: 
2449 Hunter St. 
Los Angeles 21, California 






—— ee 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


Named to head new personnel and 
industrial relations department of 
Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd., is 
Charles A. Conlon, company employe 
for 40 years. His former position as 
chief of maritime provinces activi- 
ties has been taken by Gordon A. 
Gray, TBA manager. 





* * * 


Dr. C. L. Bur- 
rill, former head 
of Jersey Stand- 
ard’s Budget De- 
partment, has 
been elected to 
the board of di- 
rectors of Creole 
Petroleum Corp. 
Dr. Burrill, a civil 
engineer, ac- 
countant, and pe- 
troleum econo- 
mist, joined 
Standard in 1949 
from the Harvard 
Business School, where he was as- 
sistant professor of accounting. He 
is a member of the American Eco- 
nomic Assn., American Statistical 
Assn., and other economic. study 
groups. 


Dr. Burrill 


+ * * 


Southern Fuel Oils, Inc., 
cently taken on No. 4 oil as a prod- 
uct line. Officers of the company 
are W. M. McIntosh, president; W. 
Vail, vice president and secretary; and 
H. W. Elliott, vice president and 
treasurer. 


has re- 


+ # 


J. A. Curtin has succeeded T. J. 
Callahan as manager of naval stores 
and chemicals division at Chicago for 
W. H. Barber Co. Mr. Callahan re- 
cently resigned his post as manager, 
but has not disclosed his plans. 


* * * 
Lawton Oil Co., Estill, S. C., has 
expanded operations to include Al- 


lendale County, and now has outlets 
in both Allendale and Fairfax Coun- 
ties. Winston A. Lawton, owner and 
manager, is planning a new station 
in Estill with 6000-gal. underground 


storage. Building will be of Ohio 
cream brick. 
The new Fairfax station, operated 


by Leonard C. Cone, had _ special 
events and gifts on its opening re- 
cently. Mr. Lawton is zone chair- 
man, Lions Club; first vice command- 
er, American Legion Post No. 131; 
and lieutenant colonel, division quar- 
termaster, 51st Infantry Division, Na- 
tional Guard. 


* x * 
A. A. Snell, Tacoma, Wash., dis- 
tributor of the private brand gasoline, 


Glacier, recently added a new 2,500- 
gal. semi-trailer unit to his equip- 
ment. 









Ol Displa wi Service © 





YOUR BRAND 
NAME HERE 











STURDY ! 
COLORFUL ! 
LASTING ! 


@ To be SOLD, 
packaged motor oil must be SEEN! 


your brand of 


Move a greater volume of your 
oil by displaying it on convenient, 
Mod- 


type merchandisers. 


attractive and inexpensive 


ern Metal “A’”’ 


These racks are well constructed, 
The 
finish is two coats of red enamel, 
baked on, be finished to 


your specifications. 


and hold 30 one-quart cans. 


or will 


Write or wire us the quantities 
you are interested in and we will 


quote you direct. 





ern 
oe Cc 

METAL PRO h Carolina 
Greensboro ot baer Type 


riginators abinet 
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Officers and directors of the National Lubricating Grease Institute met in New Orleans, La., early in October at the insti- 
tute’s annual meeting. Shown left to right (seated): Howard Cooper, Sinclair Refining Co., vice president; R. Cubicciotti, L. 
Sonneborn and Sons, Inc., new director: W. H. Oldacre, D. A. Stewart Oil Co., Ltd., director.; Harry F. Bennetts, executive sec- 
retary of NLGI; B. G. Symon, Sheil Oil Co., retiring NLGI president; A. J. Daniel, Battenfeld Grease and Oil Corp., new NLGI 
president; J. R. Corbett, Cato Oil & Grease Co., director: William H. Saunders, Jr., International Lubricant Corp., director: 
and W. W. Albright, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), director: (standing) C. B. Karns, Standard Oil Co. (Pennsylvania), direc- 
tor; F. C. Kerns, The Texas Co., director; L. W. McLennan, Union Oil Co. of California, new director; H. P. Hobart, Gulf 
Oil Corp., director; Paul V. Keyser, Jr.. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., director; M. R. Bower, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), director; 
H. A. Mayor, Southwest Grease & Oil Co., director: and G. E. Merkle, Fiske Bros. Refining Co., director 


More than 400 representatives of 
sales, enigneering, advertising, public 
relations and service departments of 
the oil and automotive industries at- 
tended a. joint meeting sponsored 
Oct. 20 by Chek-Chart Corp. at Hotel 
Statler, Detroit. General purpose of 
the meeting was to provide an op- 
portunity for members of the two 
industries to discuss mutual prob- 
lems. 


Event climaxed celebration of Chek- 
Chart’s 20th anniversary and was 
purposely scheduled for Oct. 20 so as 
to coincide with the oil industry’s 
observation of “Oil Progress Week.” 
In this connection, Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee arranged to 
have a working model of Globe Oil 
& Refining Co.’s new catalytic crack- 
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ing plant at Lamont, IIl., on display. 

The affair consisted of a cocktail 
party, buffet dinner and only one 
short speech—a five-minute address 
of welcome by Ray Shaw, head of 
Chek-Chart and host for the evening. 


* + * 


H. C. Watson Co., Onley, Va., is 
building a Texaco cuperstation with 
repair department. Organized in 
1914, the company is headed by 
H. C. Watson, owner and general 
manager; Wade Bell, parts depart- 
ment manager; and H. B. Rew, super- 
visor of equipment. Mr. Watson is 
precident of Farmers Merchants Na- 
tional Bank; member of finance board, 
Eastern Shore, Virginia Fire Insur- 
ance Co.; director of E. S. Citizens 
3ank; and active in the Red Cross. 


Shown at joint 
meeting of oil 
and _ automotive 
industry in § De- 
troit Oct. 20 are: 
Harry Kuegler, 
Socony - Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., (left) 
and Everett Wells, 
Ashland Oil and 
Refining Co. Oc- 
casion was Salute 
to Automobile In- 
dustry.” by Chek- 
Chart Corp. 
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asso 
more sales with 


NATIONAL pumps 


as your ‘‘podner’”’ 


Yep, you can really rope in the customers and take in the pay dirt 
when you have fast, efficient, streamlined National Pumps on your 
islands. Cars close to or far from the pump island are served with 
equal ease and speed by any one of the three modern types of hose 
extension available in the new National Series “60” Low Pumps. For 
instance, Model “64” (illustrated) easily serves cars up to 14 feet 
away, and after service the extension hose is returned smoothly by 
roller-bearing pulley action to its normal position. 

The extra eye appeal and advanced operating features of the new 
“60° Series build more business and better profits all year ‘round. The 
time-tested and field-proven mechanical superiorities allow you to give 
dependable, accurate service at a minimum of maintenance cost. 

And the large, illuminated curved glass panels — exclusive with 
Nationals — boldly display your brand name (permanently fired-in and 
protected from all natural hazards) 24 hours a day. 

Start cashing in right away by ordering your National Pumps 
right now! 


Send today for descriptive booklet giving complete specifications. 











Choose from these popular 
hose extension types: 
NATIONAL “62" LOW PUMP 
Nylon cable type hose extension. 
Serves cars up to 12 feet away. 
NATIONAL “64" LOW PUMP 
Semi-concealed hose extension. 
Serves cars up to 14 feet away 
NATIONAL “66" LOW PUMP 


Reel type hose extension. Serves 


cars up to 13 feet away. 


Model ''64" 
Low Pump 









YOUR BRAND 
TRADE MARK 







Teoee occce} 
oooe asee 


NATIONAL PUMPS, Inc. 


General Offices: CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
Factory: 1600 Wabash St., Fort Wayne, ind 


Pacific Coast Division Office: 1190 28th St., 
OAKLAND, CALIF 


Branch Office: 3605 East Olympic Bivd., 
LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF 


Export Office: 8 So. Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL 





Pure- 


Sure 2° | 


gives dealers new know-how. . 


It’s tools-in-hand 
training for dealers 
that pays off in sales! 


Pure-Sure Service training was started 
last January to help Pure Oil dealers 
lubricate and service cars more expertly 
... render the kind of service that pays 
off in more sales. 

It is being expanded as rapidly as 
possible and will soon be available to 
dealers in all marketing areas of The 
Pure Oil Company. 

Pure-Sure Service training helps 
dealers keep abreast of the latest pro- 
cedures for lubricating modern cars, 
including automatic transmissions. It 
gives them practical know-how by a 
combination of classroom sessions, on- 
the-job coaching, and supervisory fol- 
low-up. And it helps them apply that 
know-how for a more profitable 
business. 

“Be sure with Pure” has always been 
a promise of the finest products a mo- 
torist could buy. Pure-Sure Service 
training is making this familiar slogan 
a promise of che finest service, as well. 


THE PUR”) OIL COMPANY 


Be sure with Pure 


4 


Pure-Sure Service 

Training includes 

classroom work 
with plenty of visual 
aids to hold interest 
and make meanings 
clear. 


2 Pure Oil deal- 


ers get grease on their 
hands and develop 
skills in on-the-job 
demonstrations like 
this 


APPROVED 
STATION 


Pure Sure 
ubricalion 











and adequate equipment, point-of-sale materials like this will help 


3 As long as a dealer maintains high service standards, essential supplies 
him turn his know-how into sales. 





